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LETTERS 

OF A 

[IINDOO RAJAU. 


UaTKll XI. 

From the Rajah Zuannilla, to iMaandaanL 

Praise to Vanina! under the guidance 
of whose potent arm, bcliold thy friend, 
surrounded by the billows of the mighty 
ocean. 

The most sublime objects alone present 
themselves to my view. Above is the 
azure canopy of heaven, in which the 
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{Tolfi-crownrd Siiltan of the firmament ad- 
vanres lh(' stand nd ot'his l)ri 2 ;htness and 
wifhout ii\al \)t n^mpetilor, enjoys the soli 
tary i>randenr of imj)eiial slate. Ikloxo is 
tlic bn nil (11 ess exjianse of waters, the con> 
gu'i>'atecl \va\es of which, like the cliiefs (3f 
some gieat lejmblic, alternately rise into 
the maj(\stv of power, and retire into the 
peace of ohsenritv. 

Fiom tlic benevolence and friendship of 
C’ajitain Oiey, I received every assistance 
in preparing for my voyage, and procured 
every necessary that conld tend to its com- 
fort. I have also from him letters of intro- 
duction to his friends, with a sketch of the 
character of each ; so that 1 shall have the 
advantage of a sort of pre-acquaintance in 
a land of strangers. From Morton, I have 
received letters for his mother, and sisters, 
accompanied by some valuable presents 
wliich the generous hand of Grey enabled 
him to proenre for them. 
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This young man has made a rapid pro- 
gress in my esteem : his mind seems lormed 
for the residence of virtue; nor is lliere any 
TeavSon to appreliend that I he headstrong 
passions of youth will ever he able to diive 
her from her seat. 

I have not forgot1('ii ihc sister ol' ni\ 
friend, the long lamented Percy, for hei 
I have made a selection of whalever I 
thought could hi.‘ aceept.ihle : and I he idea, 
of |)resenting it in person, alfords grtal de- 
light to my mind.- Jeo-do.ss, to whom, as 
well as to my other servants, I gave llie 
liberty of reluming to Kiittalier, so ear- 
nestly entreated for leave to accomj)anv uu‘, 
tliat I consented; and also, at their own de- 
sire, have kept two more of my own peo()!e, 
all of whose services 1 find very useful to 
me in this floating castle ; where, in spite 
of every precaution, I confess, many things 
occur, di.sgusting to delicacy, and abhorrent 
to the nice feelings of propriety. 
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f was accompanied to the ship by Grey, 
Morion, and some otbei friends, who have 
dislini»uisiied tlicin.H‘!\ cs by their particular' 
kindness to me. Even Cooper, wild and 
eccentric as he is, would not sulfer me to 
dej)arl without some token of his kindness, 
Ih brought me a caj) lined with the finest 
fur, whieli he told mt* would he of service 
in tlic cold climate I was about to eiv 
counter, 

The })ang of regiet [)enetrate(l my heart, 
wlicn I bade the last faiewcll to tliese ami- 
able friends ; but when t!ie ship was pul in 
motion, and i saw those blest shores, ‘‘ the 
fa\ oured seats ol the (iods of India," recede 
from my sight, ni) heart grew faint within 
me, and all my philosopliy was lasutiicienl 
t<' re-in vigorate my sinking ( ourage. 


Sickness n\ a short time took from me 
the power of thinking. 1 have suffered 
under it so .severely, that 1 have hitherto 



been unable 1o enjoy the society of my fel- 
low passengers, the female pari ot' whom 
^re still confined to their aparlmeiiLs. by 
the cruel efl'ects of this sea naiisi’a. the most 
intolerable of all diseases! Tpon the (piar- 
tcr-deck I liave met the husband of oiu' of 

these ladies, who was — * of , 

in v/hich station h(' acipiired a fortune, 
which, though not the lenth ol‘ the sum 
tliat a iMussulman Dewau would ha\(* ac’- 
quired, will, I am [old, be sulficic'nt to give 
liim distiiu’lioii in his own country, d'he 
commander o( ll\e ship, though ammig his 
men he appeals like a lion of Ihe forest, is 
to his passeng('is gcaille as fne deer of tlu 
mountain. I have alread}' been much in- 
debted to his [loiiteiu’ss and civility. I 
have the same acknowledgment to make 
to the surgeon, a }oiing man, whose (jui<‘k 
and penetrating eye gives the piomise of 
genius, and discernment 
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Tiwi:;, that great Piiysician, having in 
Mjinc degree recoiieiled our stomachs to 
the motion of llic \es^el, T have had the 
()leusme of being introduced to tl)C fiiir 
companions oi* our voyage; who are three 
in mnnber. 

The first, is tlie wife of the Dewaii ; lier 
features are regular, but so insi])id, tliat I 
should not fail to pronounce her equally 
void of sense and feeling, was it not for the 
unlimited affection she evinces towards the 
animal creation, which she carries to as ex- 
alted a height as any hermit of Cummow. 
Surrounded by i\inots, Lorys, Maccaws, 
small Dogs, Persian Cats, and Monkeys 
of every description, she seems attracted 
towards them by a mysterious sympathy; 
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while, if licr languid eyes are cast towards 
any of the coin})any, it is only to express 
^.he language of disdain. 

Notwithstanding niy admiration of this 
amiable protectress of the brute ci eat ion, 1 
cannot help feeling a superior degree ol 
()leasure, in contemplating the unalVected 
charms, and unassuming loveliness of a 
young widow; the beauty of whose coun- 
tenance is shaded, though not concealed, 
by the veil of sorrow. Whilst bestowing 
on her fatherless babes the soft caresses of 
maternal tenderness, I have observed the 
tear which glistened on the silken tringc ot 
her fine black eyes, mingled with the smiles 
of tender complacency. 

Betwixt tliis lady and lier husband, at an 
early period of life, a mutual attachment 
had taken place. Prudence could not at 
that time sanction tlieir union ; for in a 
country where luxury has lixed her r«‘si 
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(lence, it becomes difficult to procure the 
necessaries of existence, and without these, 
how would a man answer the calls of ai 
infant family? The affection of these lovers, 
at leno'th, triumphed over every difficulty : 
ihe gentleman went to India, where, in 
process of time, he was promoted to the 

of — ^ -.ih 1 no sooner found 

iiiinself in a situation io support a family, 
than he claimed the promise oFhis betroth- 
ed bride, who, throwing aside the timidity 
of her sex, and iinj)rolecled, sa^'C by the 
modest dignity of virtue, nobly braved the 
inconveiiitncies and hazaids of an Indian 
voyage. She was icccived wlih transport 
by her anxiously expecting lover, whose 
ha])piness was completed by their imme- 
diate union. Theirs was not that transient 
glow of joy, which, like the crimson-tinted 
cloud of morning, vanishes while gazed on; 
it was permanent as pure. Each met in 
each the enlightened companion, the wise 
ad\'iser, the faithful friend. But, alas ! 
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while fondly looking to a long pciiod of 
felicity, the slroke of death suddenly de- 
.yro}e(l the fair, hut fallacious prospi'el. 
noil will, perhaps, think hut inditfeienlly 
of her, wlio, in such (‘ircuinstanccs, would 
persevere in prcseivmg life:- -l>ul il is the 
custom of her nation : And sli(‘ pcihaps 
imagines, tlial slie may as ( ffcclually cvmec 
her regaid to the memory ol' her linshaud, 
by devoting heisdl to the care and educa- 
tion of his eliildieii, as if she liad nim<>ied 
her ashes with liis ! 

Three tine hoys look uj) to her for pro- 
tcclion, and already begin to benefit h) 
her instructions, 'i'heir innocent vivacity, 
though a souiee i)!' auiusement to most of 
the party, is a greal annoyance to the mon- 
key-loving Ijihhy, who declares, that ‘‘of all 
the odious torments oi’a long voyage, that 
•of being teized witli the noise of children is 
the worst.' At the sound of herv'oice, tlie 
dissonant screams of her feathered favourites 
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^eem to ratify the declaration of their fair 
benefactress ; whilst the young and lively 
niece of the Dewan, casts towards the niary 
coloured objects of her aunts affection) 
such an expressive glance, as seems to say, 
they arc almost as bad. 

Of this young lady I can say little, but 
that she appears gay and good liuinoured. 
The surgeon, indeed, from whom I have 
all 3ny information respecting my fellow 
\'oyagers, tells me, that she had been brought 
to India by her uncle, in order to be mar- 
ried to the gentleman who was to succeed 
him iu his appointment; l)ut that, on the 
\oyage from Europe, a mutual affection 
bad taken place between her, and a young 
votary of Lackshmee,* who must obtain 
the smiles of the goddess, before he can 
procure the hand of his mistress. Her 
uncle, in the mean while, insists on her 


Foituiic, 
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return to Europe; and from the hilarity of 
her countenance, I should not su])])ose the 
d!sappointment to have entered deeply into 
her heart. 


A sad bustle has just taken place. One 
of the little boys bavin <»• been allured into 
tlie g’leat cabin, by the comical tricks of a 
Marmoset, was attacked by a huge Ikiboon, 

one of the fiercest animals in Mrs - ’s 

collection, llis cries soon gave the alarm ; 
every one flew to the place from whence 
they issued. No description can give any 
idea of the confused scene whieli follow- 
ed. The voice of the siiftercr was soon lost 
in universal uproar. The screams of the 
ladies, tlie chattering of the monkeys, tlie 
barking of the dogs, to say nothing of the 
squalling of the parrots and niaccaws, niadt^ 
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altogether such a noise, that the thunder 
of the contending elements could scarcely 
have been heard in it. When peace was .t 
length restored, and the little boy, whose 
leg was sadly torn, had been committed to 
tlie care of the surgeon, the Dewan ventur- 
ed to R'lnonstrale with his fair partner, on 
the numbers, and bad beliaviour of her 
favourites. It was a tender point; the very 
mention of it, though managed with tlie 
utmost gentleness, threw her into a pa- 
roxysm of rage, which at length terminated 
in a flood of tears. In truth, there appear- 
ed to me in tlicse tears, so much more ol’ 
passion tluin of lemieriiess, tliat 1 could not 
regard t]ien\ as any ornament to the cheek 
of beauty! Peiha})s you may blame my in- 
sensibility, and bestow more unbounded 
admiration on this benevolent woman, who 
gcneiously preters the well arc and happi- 
ness of her (ailed and feathered favourites, 
to the ))eace and comfort of her husband ; 
and whose heart expands, with more lively 
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affection, for tlic meanest (jiiadruped in licj 
possession, than for the orphan child of any 
friend on earth. 


liilelligence is just brought me of oiu 
having cast aiiclior in the road of Madras. 
— J will from thence send )Ou this Icttci, 
May it find you in the possession of the 
best ])Icssings oF life, liealtli and trainiuil- 
lily! What can I say inoie- 
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Trii: (lay after T concluded tny epistle 
from Madras,* we returned on board our 
ship, and th(‘ morning following weighed 
anchor, and proceccied on our voyage, in 
company witli many floating fortresses of 
superior size, sent by the king of England 
to protect the fleet of the Company. The 
gentleman who I mentioned to you in my 
last, })roves indeed a valuable acquisition 
to our society, lie, alas! returns to his 
country, mt loaded with the riches of India, 
but possessing in his mind a treasure more 
desirable than any wealth can purchase. 
It is from the sneer of worthless prosperity, 

* Which letter does not appear, — and is supposed by 
tlie Editor to have been losl. 
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from llie contumely of successful pride, that 
Mr Dclomoiid goes to hide his misfor- 
tunes in the oblivious shade of retirement. 

“ When the frowns of fortune are excessive, 
and luiman endeavours are exerted in vain, 
where hut in the wilderness can comfort 
he found for a man of sensibility?” Sucli 
an one is ndomond ; unable to struggle 
witli the tempestuous gales of adverse for-, 
tune, he declines the contest. The pride 
of talents, and the consciousness of recti- 
tude, may, he thinks, sup|)ort him in soli- 
tude; though he has found, from his expe- 
rience, that they are frcfpiently an obstacle 
to advancement in the world: tlie patli 
that leads to fortune, too often passing 
through the narrow defiles of meanness, 
whicli a man of an exalted spirit cannot 
stoop to tread. 

The manly elegance with which Nature 
has endowed this Saib, together with an air 
of dignity which marks his whole deport- 
s 
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nicnl, commands I he admiration of the 
wliole party; even liic Iridy of me Dew an, 
relaxing tioin [lie haughty languor of l.er 
usual manricr, eondeseeud> to address him 
with ihe utmost civility: and though her 
mistake as to his being a man of jortunc^ 
wliieli, liom his apj)earancc, she had natu- 
rally concluded liim to he, was sr)on recti- 
fied, she could not divest lierself of the 
respectful deference which liis manifest 
superiority so justly claims. She some- 
times, indeed, when he is not present, 
wonders what people of no for turn mean, 
by assuming the airs of (juaiity? 

In the conversation of Deloinond and tlie 
beautiful widow, 1 have spent many delight- 
ful hours. The first possesses a rich mine 
of knowledge, from which I expect pure 
and genuine information. The latter is not 
less sensibie, almost equally well informed, 
more lively in her ideas, and more quick in 
her discernment: but, at the same time, 

I 
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so modest and unassuming is this lovely 
woman, that I am sometimes at a loss 
which to admire most — the pcrtectiou ot 
her understanding, or her unconsciousness 
of its superiority. 

The indisposition of these two intelligent 
companions, has for some days past depriv- 
ed me of their society ; and I should liave 
been at a great ioss how to dispose of my- 
self, had it not been for the goodness of the 
niece of the Dewan, who from h.r own 
library supplied me with a land of instriu’- 
tion and amusement. 

This young lady I have lately iliscovercd 
to be a great lover of books ; of wliich she 
has by far the most numerous collection of 
any person on board, lint it is not sur- 
prising, that 1 should never have suspected 
her taste for literature. No one could pos- 
sibly find it out from her conversation, 
which always turns upon the most tritling 
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subjects. Notwithstanding the knowledge 
she must doubtless have acquired from the 
number of books she has read, she is ‘^o 
modest as never to utter a sentiment be- 
yond vulgar observation, nor to attempt 
making use of her reason upon any occa- 
sion whatever; so that a person might 
easily believe her mind to be still immersed 
in the depths of ignorance. 

In the valuable collection of biography, 
which this young lady kindly submitted to 
my perusal, the first book that attracted my 
attention was the History of a Noble- 
man f but I soon found, that the word 
history has more meanings in the English 
language, than that which is given to it in 
the Dictionary. It is there said to be, “ a 
narrative of events and facts, delivered with 
dignity.” But the history of this illustrious 
nobleman, consisted of nothing more than 
a few letters written in the days of juvenile 
folly, on the subject of love !— Indeed, 1 



cannot imagine why such immature pro- 
ductions sliould have been preserved at all; 
and still less can I conceive for what pur- 
pose they are given to the world, to whom, 
the opinion which a young man entertains 
of the unparalleled beauty of his mistress’s 
complexion, can surely be of very little 
consequence. Other histories I found writ- 
ten in the manner of memoirs; these are 
said to contain the lives of illustrious per- 
sonages, whose names adorn the title page. 
It appears very strange, that the lives of 
these great personages should abound in 
incidents so similar; an account of one will 
serve to give you an idea of the events that 
have occurred in lifty families, whose his- 
tories I have already read. 

It generally happens, that a noble-born 
infant is deserted by its fond parents, and 
exposed to the care of chance, and the 
humanity of strangers. These fortunate 
foundlings never fail to be adopted by the 
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lirsfc person who takes tliem up, and as these 
are always j)e()plc of fortune, they receive 
from their bounty an education, every way 
suitable to their real rank. As soon as the 
young- nobleman attains the age of manhood, 
lie falls in love with the daughter of his 
benefactor, a circumstance which involves 
th(‘ loving pair in the deepest misery. At 
length, a period is put to their misfortunes, 
by the discovery of the real parents, and 
tlie young lord is admitted to all the privi- 
leges of his order. You may now perhaps 
expect that the history should become more 
interesting and important, and he curious 
to hear how the young nobleman conducts 
himself in his new station; whether the 
experience he has had of life serves to ex- 
pand his benevolence, to invigorate his 
intellectual powers, and to render him a 
iiu)ic worthy member of that august tri- 
bunal, in which is eoneenlrated the illus- 
trious mass of hereditary virtue? As to all 
these points you must content yourself to 
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remain in ignorance; with the marriage of 
the hero, the history of his life coneliulcs ! 

From this cir(;umstance, and, indeed, 
from the whole tenor of these hooks, it 
appears evident, that with tliesc islanders 
marriage is a certain passport to never-fail- 
ing, and never-fading bliss ! A state nearly 
resembling that divine absorption of the 
soul described by our Yogees, which en- 
tirely excludes the cares and concerns of 
life, and in which the mind is wrapt in a 
delirium oi‘ perfect and uninterrupted feli- 
city ! — Happy country ! where the prudence 
and lidelily of the women of high rank, so 
plainly evince the care I hat is bestowed on 
their instruction, and where the piety, learn- 
ing, and morality of the men, is only to be 
equalled by their humility ! 


I will not conceal from you, that in 
these true and faithful pictures of the 
manners and morals of the ])eoj)}e of Eng- 




land, I see iiiucli tljat appears to me, extra- 
ordinary, and incomprehensible. Here, it 
is said by onr philosophers, that, in this 
life (compounded of good and evil) * sick- 
ness and licallh, opulence and calamity, 
fruition and disappointment, are bound up 
together,' Z/ii/s every thing is produced with 
a companion xvhich shall destroy ilJ' By this 
scheme of ihings, the wounds of affliction 
are ever within the reach of some cordial 
balm, which, if it does not heal, may at 
least serve to alleviate its anguish. While, 
in the purest cup of felicity, is mingled sucli 
particles as may serve to remind the mortal 
to whom it is presented, of the sublunary 
source from whence it flowed. — In lingland, 
on the contrary, (if I am to believe these 
histories) happiness and misery arc known 
onl} in extremes ; there, the tide of adver- 
sity sets in with such destructive fury, that 
+he bare recital of the unheard-of calamities 
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it occasions, is sufficient to melt the hardest 
heart ! Nor, when the flood of fortune 
comes, is the torrent of prosperity which it 
produces, less extraordinary, and amazing! 
In its resistless career, every obstacle to ha])- 
piness is broken down. The undeserving 
husband, the cruel father, and the malicious 
aunt, are all carried ofi' by death : while 
riches, honours, titles, fine clothes, and 
spotless character, complete the felicity 
of the beautiful and loving pair, who are 
designed to be overwhelmed in this sea of 
bliss. 

From the authority of these authentic 
memoirs^ it appears, that marriage in Europe 
is never contracted but from the most pure 
and disinterested motives. Every young 
woman who is handsome and accomplished^ 
however humble her birth, or small her for- 
tune, is there certain of attracting the love 
and admiration of numbers of the highest 
rank in the community. What a glorious 
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eijcouragement is held forth to the females 
of that happy island, who must be blind 
indeed not to perceive, tl)al it is their own 
obstinacy dwA Jolly, that alone can possibly 
prevent their advancement to the very 
summit of felicity ! 

For such folly and obstinacy, whenever 
it occurs, a very peculiar and extraordinary 
punishment i.s reserved. After a few years, 
sj)cnt, as it is gaaierally believed, in vain 
repentance, and useless rcgiet, they all at 
once, without any exceptions in favour of 
virtue, merit, useful or ornamental accom- 
plishments, undergo a certain strange and 
incomprehensible transformation, and be- 
come what is tcimed Oi.o I\Iaij)S. From 
all that I have hitherto been able to learn 
of these creatures, the Old Maid is a sort 
of venomous animal, so wicked in its tem- 
per, and so mischievous in its disposition, 
that one is surprised that its very exist 



dice should be tolerated in a civilized 
society. 


After having spent many days in tlu' 
study of those aid hors, so warmly recom- 
mended hy tlic young Bibhy, I began to ap- 
prehend, that though to more enlightened 
minds, they miglit doubtless prove a source 
ol instruction and delight, they were not 
sufficiently adapted to my weak capacity, 
to affiord any recompeiuv for the time spent 
in their perusal. Never before did my 
heart refuse its symj)atliy to human misery; 
but the distresses of the Lady Harriots, and 
the Lady Charlottes, which called forth the 
overflowings of compassion in the breasts 
of their fair correspondents, were of a na- 
ture too refined anrl rlelicatc, to be discern- 



able to any, save tlie microscopic eye ot' 
• European sensibility! 

The change whicli, according to these 
sage writers of novels, has taken place in 
human nature, must have been as sudden 
as it appears iinav"a:oiintable. In the days 
of their great dramatic poet, the Calidas of 
Europe, it was certainly unknown ; in his 
masterly delineations of the passions, it is 
every where, and at every period tlie same: 
and from a perusal of his works, one would 
be tempted to imagine (notwithstanding 
the evidence of these authentic memoirs to 
the contrary) that though manners may 
difier, and local customs fall into oblivion, 
the traits of kindred likeness, which the 
Creator lias been j)leased to impress on the 
great fiimily of the human race, may, by a 
discerning eye, be traced through every 
clime, and in every period of its existence I 
How otherwise should the immortal Calidas, 



who flourished two thousand years ago,^ and 
the bard of England, who was co temporary 
with Ackbar, teach the heart to vibrate 
with the same sensations? the Sacontala of 
the one, and the Dcsdeinona of the other, 
speak so nearly the same language, that did 
I not believe the soul of the Indian poet to 
have been long al>sorbed in the regions of 
felicity, I should undoubtedly imagine, that 
it was Calidas himsblf, who, under the name 
of Shakespeare, again vouchsafed to en- 
lighten and divert tlie world 1 — It is at least 
evident, that they have both copied from 
the same original — [Jjicluufgingj everlasting 
Nature. 


* Culidas, the celebrated dramatic poet of India, 
floiiribiied, according to Sir William Jones, in the first 
century before Christ ; be was one of the nine men of 
genius, commonly called the ]Sine 6Vws-, who were fa- 
voured w'ith the pationage, and splendidly supported by 
the bounty of Vicramadityes, a Monarch eminently dis- 
tinguished by his taste for literature. — See the preface 
to Sir William Jones's translation of Sacontala. 
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A cliasm of many weeks has taken place 
m iny journal. Alas! When I undertook 
to w rite it, I was not aware of the tedious 
nnhbrinity of a sea voyage. But thougli 
void of incident, the scene has not been 
destitute of instruction. By time, and in- 
creasing intimacy, the characters of my 
companions have been more fully develop- 
ed. The hist sketch that was drawn by 
the hasty pencil of imagination, I confi- 
dently pronounced to be a striking like- 
ness; but very different now appears the 
picture tlial has been delineated by slow- 
working observation. 

In my letter from Madras* I informed 
you of the acipiisition I expected from the 
society of the young officer, whose sprightly 


" This Loiter is not to be found. 



manners, and communicative disposition, 
gave the piomisc of an c\er-pleasiiig eom> 
pa4iion. But, alas ! I soon discovered that 
sprightliiiess and lo(|uacity are liy no means 
united with urbanity and cheerfulness - * 
The small stock of personal anecdote, with 
which the incidents of his life had furnished 
liim, was no sooner exhausted, than he be- 
came dull, insi[)id, and morose. Nor was 
the change whieh seemed wrought on his 
temper, less e.xtraord inary, than that which 
took place in his manners. This youth, 
seemingly so gentle ; who took such plea- 
sure in obliging; who lived but to promote 
tlie happiness of others, gives every day 
such convincing proofs of the malignity of 
Ins disposition, in the cruel treatment he 
bestows upon his younger brother, that it 
is impossible to belioid it witiiout feelings 
of horror, and indignation. 

How different from this, is the chaime 
that has taken place in my opinion, eon- 
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cerning the character of the Dewan. Alas ! 
[ fear, that, in more instances than these, 
iny first opinion has been like an unjust 
judge, who suffers his decisions to be influ- 
enced by the eloquence of flattery. Self- 
love whispers, that those who are pleased 
with us, are pleasing; and it is not till ex- 
perience has convinced us of our error, that 
we are willing to listen to the voice of truth. 
The reserve and silence which at first seem- 
ed to give to the character of the Dewan an 
appearance of sullenness and stupidity, gra- 
dually cleared away, by time and increasing 
intimacy, and discovered to us incontest- 
able proofs of a mild and placid temper, a 
deeply-thinking well-informed mind, and a 
humane and benevolent heart. 

The conduct of his lady has not, I con- 
fess, undergone much change ; but my 
opinion of it has been somewhat altered, 
by an insight into its motives. 



That haughty and arrogant demeanour, 
which I had conceived to flow from the 
conscious sii[)eriority of birth and merit, 
was, it seems, assumed by folly, to conceal 
the real meanness of both. Her history 
appeared to me so very extraordinary, that 
had I not had the most convincing [)roofs 
of the veracity of my informer, I confess, 
I should have been led to doubt its truth. 

This disdainful lady, whom I liad con- 
sidered as some highly exalted personage, 
was the daughter of a tradesman, “ whose 
foolish fondness,” said the surgeon, (for I 
give you his very words) “ bestowed upon 
her such an education, as without instruct- 
ing her in the qualities that are alone suited 
to adorn an exalted rank, rendered her un- 
fit for becoming wife to a man in her own. 
At the death of this parent, she laid out 
the small fortune he bequeathed her, in fine 
clothes, and took her passage to Dengal, 
where she did not doubt that her beauty 
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would procure her an advantageous mar- 
riage. The event proved C(jual to her ex- 
pectations. On her arrival, she was seen 
by the JDewan, who admired, courted, and 
married her !'’ “ I thought,” said I, inter- 
rupting my informer, “ that Europeans had 
made companions of their wives. Surely, 
this woman was not (jualified for being the 
companion of such a man as the Dewan. 
It is not possible to imagine, that her intel- 
lectual deficiencies would be unobserved by 
a man of his sense and penetration.” “ The 
Dewan was too much charmed with her 
beauty, to observe any deficiency in her 
merit,” replied the surgeon, “ or, if he did, 
she was so young, that he promised himself 
much pleasure in filling the olfice of Pre- 
ceptor.” Alas ! he considered not that 
pride is the usual concomitant of igno- 
rance ; that it is not the understanding 
which has been perverted by vanity, .preju- 
dice, and folly, that will listen to the in- 
structions of a husband. Her hopes of 
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happiness were from the enjoyment of his 
fortune. 

Elated by her exaltation to affluence, 
slie llioiight, that to realize the dreams of 
bliss, formed by her fond fancy, she had 
only to indulge in every capricious whim 
of vanity. Her extravagance was un- 
bounded. But soon she found that it wa§ 
not in the power of splendid eejuipage, or 
fantastic finery, to 1111 the chasm of an 
empty mind. 

The delight of unrivalled pre-eminence 
in every article of expensive ornament, soon 
gave place to sullen apathy, and fretful dis- 
content. New follies were invented, and 
j)iirsued with no better success, and it will, 
perliaps, astonish you to learn, that lier 
mighty fondness for the brute creation, 
instead of proceeding from the pure source 
of true benevolence, was, in reality, no 
other than an effort of the animal spirits 
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to procure an object of employment to her 
ever restless mind.” 

Here ceased my kind informer; who left 
me very much astonished at the picture he 
had drawn of an English woman, and a 
Christian. 

After much reflection, I think I can trace 
the unenlightened state of this womans 
understanding to her want of instruction. 
Had she received her education at one of 
those wise, learned, and pious seminaries, 
called Boarding-schools, her mind would 
no doubt have been vigilantly defended 
from the noxious breath of vanity and con- 
ceit. She would there have learned, accord- 
ing to the precepts of her Shaster, to have 
adorned herself with “ shamefacedness and 
sobriety.” Not with the broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but (which 
becometh women professing godliness) with 
good works.” Such, no doubt, is the cdu- 



cation of Christian women at Christian 
schools! How does it exalt my opinion of 
the native genius of the young widow; 
when I contemplate the extent of her ac- 
quired knowledge, her unaffected humility, 
her undeviating discretion; and, at (he 
same time, consider that, by her own ac- 
count, she never enjoyed the advantages 
of instruction at one of these enlightened 
seminaries, but was confined, during the 
early part of her life, to the roof of her 
parents ! Is it not surprising, that, not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, she should 
have made such proficiency in every accom- 
plivshmcnt ? Hy first sentiments concern- 
ing her remain unaltered. Her exalted 
sentiments continue to excite my admira- 
tion, while her sweet temper, and ever- 
obliging disposition, make daily progress 
in my esteem. 
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The morning after I last laid down my 
pen, we arrived at a small island, which 
the benignant hand of Nature seems to have 
erected in the midst of the mighty ocean, 
as a convenient Choultrie^’^ for the floating 
caravanseras that traverse its watery bosom. 
Here we spent nearly twenty days, and 
were entertained by the inhabitants, who 
appear a gay and lively people, with much 
kindness and hospitality. 

The change of scene was relished by all 
the party, but by none so much as the niece 
of the Dewan, to whom the uniform life 
we led on board ship, was become altogether 


* ChoiiltrieiJ arc houses built in India for the accom- 
modation of travellers. 
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insupportable. She had, indeed, for a long 
time, been at a most piteous loss for employ- 
ment. The contents of her library, which 
I imagined would have afforded her a fund 
of amusement and edification during the 
course of her voyage, were soon exhausted. 
Having once found out how all the wished- 
for marriages of all the heroes and heroines 
were brought about; and been let into the 
secret of the surprising discoveries, lucky 
accidents, and miraculous combination of 
circumstances, which uniformly led to that 
happy event, she liad no further interest 
nor curiosity concerning them. These 
books had, nevertheless, by giving constant 
fuel to the vivid flame of youthful imagina- 
tion, created such an insatiable craving for 
novelty, as rendered every otlicr sort of 
reading tasteless and insipid. Even the 
ever-entertaining conversation of our intel- 
ligent companions, had no charms for her. 
I have frequently known the chain of an 
interesting argument, to which I have 



been listening with avidity and delight, all 
at once interrupted, by her abruptly asking 
when we should sec land ? Whatever gave 
the promise of variety, seemed to re-animate 
her flagging spirits. Whether it was the 
appearance of a flying-fish, or the rumour- 
ed approach of an enemy ; the drowning of 
a kitten, or the indications of a coming 
storm, all were equally acceptable, so that 
I hey relieved her from the tedious task 
of 1 bought. The approach to St Helena 
made her almost wild with joy. No sooner 
was it announced, than she flew to her 
cabin to take from her trunk some parti- 
cular dresses which she had reserved for 
the occasion, and, hastily displaying them 
before the amiable widow, asked her fifty 
questions in a breath, concerning the im- 
portant point, of which was most becom- 
ing. 

Besides the novelty of the scenes and 
amusements at St Helena, she there made 
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another acquisition, which, I hope, will 
aftbrd her sufficient variety of entertain- 
ifient for many weeks to come. This is no 
other than a fresh supply of novels ! This 
she happily accomplished, by exchangino; 
the contents of her library, with anollier 
7'eading fair one^ whom she accidentally 
met at a ball, and with whom, on an aC' 
quaintance of three days, she commenced 
an extreme and ardent friendship. Tlic 
great lo(|iiacity with which her present flow 
of spirits has inspired this votary of fancy, 
is sometimes no less teazing than the eflecLs 
of her former ennui ; to the elegant, but 
somewhat too fastidious Delojnond, it is 
peculiarly irksome. 

In truth, it is not a little to be regretted, 
that this amiable man frequently indulges 
a certain soreness of mind, which may not 
improperly be termed the illegitimate off- 
spring of sensibility. What proves its 
spurious birth is, that while genuine sen 
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sibility is ever alive to the feelings of 
others, ;lhis bastard branch of the fiimily is 
only mindful of its own. By being ever 
ready to take offence, without considering 
whether offence was intended to be given, 
it fre(|uently inflicts a wound in the bosom 
of friendship ; but is unfeelingly insensible 
to the pain which it has produced. What 
a pity it is, that this impostor should ever 
find a place in the breast of a worthy man ! 
I cannot, without pain, behold it cherished 
by the dignified mind of Delornond, and 
would not fail to remonstrate with him 
concerning it, was he not so easilij Jmrt, 
that I fear an estrangement of his friend- 
ship might be the cojisequencc. Fatal pro- 
pensity ! which presents a barrier to the 
wholesome succours of advice, and cuts ofl' 
retreat from error. In the various sketches 
which this amiable and accomplished Saib 
has given me of his life and his misfortunes, 
I can plainly discern, that the disposition I 
have just now alluded to, has been no less 
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detrimental to liis fortune, tlian injurious 
to his felicity. 


1 suspect that you are now almost as 
much tired of the voyage, as the niece of 
(he Dewan, and begin to re-echo lier inter- 
rogatory, of when shall we see land ? But 
courage, keep up your spirits, your patience 
will not be ])ut to a much longer trial. — 
Land has been just discovered from the 
topmast-head. — 1 cannot avoid envying 
the happy sailor, who, from the giddy 
height, catclies the hrst view of his dear 
native country. Ah ! what pleasing images 
play about liis heart ! In that little speck 
a])pearing in the distant horizon, he he- 
holds his little lioinc, his tender wife, liis 
endearing infants ; and already, in imagi- 
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nation, feels and returns their soft caresses, 
I go to participate in the joy of these 
honest people ; it is a bad heart to which 
the happiness of a fellow mortal can be in- 
difierent. 

Ah ! Afaandaara, how astonishingly great 
has been my disa|)pointment ! Instead of 
the expected appearance of felicity, I be- 
held in the countenances of the hitherto 
hearty, and contented sailors, the strongest 
indications of consternation, terror, and dis- 
may ! On inquiring into the cause of this 
alarm, I was told, that it arose from the 
rumoured approach of a press-gang: a press- 
gang I never before heard of, but from the 
degree of terror it inspires, 1 can easily con- 
ceive it to be some infernal species of mon- 
ster; some cruel servant to the genii of 
the deep, to whom the long-absent sailor 
is an acceptable sacrifice. Accursed spirits ! 
the terror of whose name can put to flight 
the tender images of hope, and can induce 
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despair at a iiionient when the sweetest 
impulses of nature have kindled llie torch 
of'joy ! 


At the moment I laid down my pen, a 
fine boy of about fifteen \ears of a.i>e, who 
liad fic(juently in the course of the voyage 
attracted my notice, burst into my cabin. 

For the love of (iod, assist me, dear, dear 
sir,” cried lie, “ the press-gang are already 
here, and I know 1 shall not tscape ! i^or 
myself I should not care : but, my poor, 
poor mother! she will never survive it, I 
know she won’t. Alas! she has no son, 
but me. — Her heart is now yearning to em- 
brace me. 0 it will break, if she is disap- 
pointed!” I gave him time to say no more, 
but having hastily emptied a large trunk. 
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jiiade him leap into it, and there detained 
iiini until I was assured that these children 
of Nareyka had retired. Alas! they did 
not retire without prey; above thirty of 
those brave fellows, whose useful labours 
liav(‘ conduced to the enriclnnent and pros- 
perity of their country; who, after an ab- 
sence of twenty months, hoped to reap the 
reward of their toils by returning to its 
bosom, were dragged reluctant victims to 
I he infernal demon of power! 

Nor are these the only monsters that 
Infest the British coast. — Much apprehen- 
sion is entertained by the seamen, and pas- 
sengers, foitcertain savages, called Custom- 
house Officers ; who, it seems, are particu- 
larly ierocious towards those who come 
from the East. 
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Praise to the preserving Spirit !--()ur 
watery pilgrimage begins to draw near its 
close. At ten lliis morning we cast oiir 
anchor, at the distance of about a coss from 
one of the principal naval ports in England. 
All on board is now Iniriy and confusion, 
every eye sparkles with tlic eagerness ol‘ 
expectation, and every heart seems warm, 
with the thoughts of once more beholding 
their friends, and their native country : it is 
the tumult of delight; tlie dread of the 
custom-house oiiicers is forgotten; 1 sup- 
pose our fleet was too formidable for these 
savages to dare to make any attack upon 
it. And now that we are within sight of 
an English port, we can have i\othing to 
fear. Seeing every one making prepara- 
lions for going ashore, I retired to spend 
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an hour at my pen ; but, the increasing 
bustle renders it impossible for me to pro- 
ceed further at present. 


On going upon deck, I was surprised to 
observe a number of strange faces, and 
anxiously inijuired, what kind friends had 
taken this early opportunity of greeting 
our arrival ? — With astonishment I learned, 
that the strangers were no other than the 
dreaded custom-liouse oiheers. In manners, 
dress, stature, and complexion, nay, even in 
language, these savages bear so strong a 
resemblance to the English, that they 
might at a slight view be mistaken for the 
same ; but, on a more accurate examina- 
tion of their countenances, evident traces 
of their savage origin may be easily dis- 
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cerned. They are less ferocious llian tli( 

j and seldom murder those who fall 

into their liands, unless in cases of resist- 
ance. This they did not meet witli from 
any of us ; but got leave to rifle, rob, and 
plunder, without any hindrance or moles- 
tation. Their avidity for plunder, though 
eager beyond description, seems to be ac- 
tuated by the strangest caprice. On the 
commodities of Europe, they seemed to set 
no value; but seized with savage rapacity 
on the more elegant productions of the 
East. In respect to these, the niece of the 
Dewan, and myself, have been the greatest 
sufferers. A beautiful piece of silver mus- 
lin, which the fair reader of novels had 
treasured up as her choicest ornament, and 
on which she set a ten-fold value, from its 
being of a similar description to that which 
was worn by the Right Hon. Lady Araminta 
Eleanora Bloomville, on the day of her 
nuptials, was seized by these relentless bar- 
barians, without remorse. With a copious 



iluod of tears, she besought them to spare 
Jier favourite robe; but, alas! the supplica- 
tions of beauty touched not the heart of 
these savage plunderers, wlio beheld, un- 
moved, the pearly drops which coursed 
each other down the fair one’s check ! My- 
cabin afiorded a still more ample share of 
])luiider. The shawls, the muslins, which 
I intended to have presented to the sister 
of Percy; and the less costly, though in the 
eye of aflection, no less valuable presents, 
which the generosity of Grey had enabled 
young Morton to send to his family; all, 
all were seized, by the unhallowed hands 
of these ruthless spoilers ! Had they taken 
my whole chest of gold Mhors, it would 
not have grieved me half so much ! Put as 
it is a misfortune, for which I perceive there 
is no remedy, I must have recourse to that 
only physic of the hopeless — Patience. 
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From the Queen of the ocean, tlie favour- 
ed Island of Great-Britain, does the wan- 
dering Zaannilla now address the most be- 
loved of friends. — Having taken leave of tlie 
Captain and officers, and returned well- 
merited thanks for their kind attention 
during our voyage; we went into a boat, 
which had been sent from the harbour, for 
the conveyance of the passengers, and were 
quickly landed on one of the ghauts of 
Portsmouth. It is impossible to convey to 
your imagination, any notion of the mag- 
nificence of the spectacle that ])resentcd 
itself to our view, in this short sail. No 
idea of the sublimity of a fleet of floating 
fortresses, can possibly be conceived by 
those who have not beheld the unequalled 
scene. The army of the most powerful 
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monarch of the East, though numerous as 
the grains ol’ sand upon the shores of the 
sea, the dust of the (eet of whose elephants 
ohscuies the noon-day sun, cannot, in point 
ol’ giandenr, he.ir coinpaiison with an as- 
semblage oi’ these glories of the ocean, that 
ride triumphant in an English port. 

We liave taken up our ])rcscnt abode at 
a sort of choulliie, called an Hotel, and are 
to spend the lemainder of the day together. 
To-morrow, we shall separate, jicrhaps, for 
ever! The lovely widow, in whose counte- 
nance 1 see the emotions of lender recol- 
lections sti uggling with that amiable forti- 
tude, which slincs to repress the feelings 
of unavailing soriow^, purposes going to the 
liouse of a fiicnd, at a few miles distance 
fi'om this place, and there to wait the ar- 
ri\al of her motlier. I am to have the 
])a|)piness of Dclomond's company, on my 
jouinev to London, which is a very great 
comfort to me, as 1 find myself almost as 
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inuch ;it a loss here, as if I had never be- 
fore been in an English sclilcinent. The 
DeVan has been busily einplojed in prepa- 
rations for the cotneyaiu-e of his lainily. 
llis lady’s extreme delicacy not |)ermitlin<!; 
iher to submit to the ordinary mode of tra* 
vellin”', ill hired carriages, lie has been 
obliged to purchase one for her accommo- 
dation. ILippily, I he mortality which |)re' 
vailed amongst hei favourites, in tliccoinse 
of the voyage, lias so diminished ihcii num- 
bers, as to ri'iider their conveyance a mat- 
ter oi' little COM I’AiiATiVL dijliculty, had 
they all survived, he must surely have liad 
a carriage built for them on purpose ! 


I AM liappy I had not closed this packet, 
it gives me an opportunity of recording 
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a scene that has just now passed, while my 
heart still glows with the emotions it has 
excited. 

The youth, whom I had the good for- 
tune to protect from the ruthless fangs 
the press-gang, presented himself before 
me at an early hour this morning. — You 
will think me a sad ungrateful fellow, sir,” 
said he, that I should not have appeared 
to thank you, for the very great service 
you rendered me; but, the moment I ob- 
tained the Captains leave, I made the best 
of my way out of this place; as I did not 
thirds I should be in safety, till I reached 
home. I set olF on foot, and had got 
rather more than ten miles on my joui- 
ne} last night, when I was overtaken by 
a fellow-sailor, who informed me of tlj( 
loss you had sustained from the sharks ol * 
the custom-house : 1 have got here, a bit o)' 
your India sort of stuff, to take home to 
my mother; but I know she would weai 
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nothing I brought her with any satisfac- 
tion, if she thought so meanly of me, as that 
I could basely forget a debt of gratitude/' 
So saying, he pulled from his bosom a very 
handsome shawl, purchased, no doubt, with 
the scanty earnings of his initiating voy- 
age. “ Here, sir,'’ said he, |)rcsenting it 
to me in a careless manner, as if in order 
to depreciate its value; “ it is nothing, to 
be sure, in comparison of the line things 
you have lost; but, as it is real Indian, it 
may be more acceptable to \our Knglish 
friends, than something niuch better bought 
at home.*’ There was sometliing so open 
and ingenuous in the countenance of the 
)^outh, while he spoke these words, which 
lie did in the most impressive manner, that 
lie altogether overpowered niy I’eeliiigs. 
Protecting Power! 1 exclaimed, thou, whose 
mighty breath can kindle, in the human 
ioul, the flame of virtue; oh! grant, that 
the son of Zaarmilla may be capable of iii- 
)piring, in the breast of a stranger, such 
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sensations as the noble action of this youth 
causes now to glow in mine! But think not, 
excellent young man, (continued I) that I 
can deprive thy mother of the gift of such 
a son. No, long may she wear this, and 
proudly may she exhibit it to her friends 
and neighbours, as the sweet pledge of fdial 
aflectioii; moic honourable than tlie gifts 
of princes! more precious than the jewels 
of Goleonda ! — I was interrupted by the 
Dewan, who liad hitherto been a silent 
spectator of all lliat had passed. Shaking 
the youth heartily by the hand, You are 
a noble fellow, ’ said he, “ and I must know 
more of you; but you may make yourself 
pcifectly easy about this gentleman s losses, 
as, I believe, 1 have taken such steps as 
will ert'ect their restitution; but I must let 
you know where to find me, and assure 
you, that wherever I am, there you shall 
have a friend.*’ So saying, he gave him his 
address, enjoining him to call upon him as 
soon a$ he could find an opportunity. 
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While he yet spoke, two men arrived, with 
the whole of the goods which had been 
seized by the pirates. Tlie Dewan desired 
each of us to pick out our own ; but would 
give us no satisfaction, as to the manner 
in which he had effected their release. 

I am told the carriage waits for me, and 
must therefore conclude this long protract- 
e-d journal. 

May the Almighty Preserver, whose om- 
nipotent arm hath safely guided me across 
the world of waters, to this remote corner 
of the habitable globe; lie, whose essence 
pervades all space! shed the dews of his 
mercy on the dwelling of n)y friend I May 
his choicest blessings rest on the child 
of my affections! the blossom of my heart! 
and may the sweet l)uds of hope, peace, 
and contentment, continue to c.xpaiul in 
the virtuous bo-som of my gentle Zamar- 
canda! What can I say more^ 



LETTER Xlir. 


At length, Maandaara, behold me in the 
metropolis of England, the celebrated city 
ot f/)ndon. My heart bounds within me, 
at the idea ot the new scenes I am about 
to behold. Tlie pulse of expectation beats 
in every vein.— I was all impatience to 
deliver my letters of introduction ; but, un- 
luckily, we arrived at the very season of a 
solemn festival, which is very properly cele- 
brated by the Christians, in commemoration 
of an event which opened to their view the 
glorious hopes of rising from the bed of 
death, to the regions of eternal glory!— 

T ou may well imagine, that a festival ori- 
ginating in such a source, is celebrated 
throughout the Christian world with ap- 
pioi.riate solemnity. With them, the forms 
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and ceremonies of their religion remain, 
not merely as a testimony of the superior 
piety which produced them. These insti- 
tutions have not become a reproach to the 
degeneracy of succeeding ages! They have 
not, with them, become a solemn mockery ! 
a satire upon a trifling and frivolous ge- 
neration ! No; at the time of these holi- 
days, most of the families of distinction 
retire into the country, that they may 
there enjoy the heart-purifying benefit of 
solemn meditation, uninterrupted by the 
business, or pleasures of the world. Ah ! 
how edifying tlicir devotion I How ex- 
emplary their conduct !— -How happy for 
the community must it he, if the lower 
orders are induced to tread in their foot- 
steps! The few people of rank who remain 
in town, are equally sedulous in preparing 
their minds for this devout solemnity.— 
They frequent no places that are not pri- 
vate: — private theatricals, private concerts, 
private pharo-banks, I have ali-eady heard 
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of; and I mnke no doubt, there are nume- 
rous otl)cr places of’ private resort, C(|ually 
honourable to religion, and favourable to 
virtue! 

By the kind care of my fiicnd Delomond, 
1 am provided with a very convenient lodg- 
ing, in the street which leads to the King’s 
palace. This palace is, in truth, but a mean 
building, very unlike the Durbar of an 
eastern monarch. 


I have sjK’ul the greater part of the week 
in taking a survey of the town, and exa- 
mining its Icmjdes, and other public build- 
ings. The extent of this metropolis, though 
it shiinks into insignificance, when com- 
paied with the imperial residence of our 
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ancient Rajahs, the celebrated l)irth-|)Iace 
of Rama,* or the Ganga-wasiicd ualls of 
Canoiige;t is yet siifliciently gicat to strike 
with astoiiishinent tl)e iiisis^nilicant nioital, 
who has hclicld only the modern cities of 
IJindoostan. 'i1ie foot-paths, which are 
raised at tlie sides of every stieet, arc filled 
with a busy throiin^, where it is curious to 
behold women, as well as men, apparently 
intent upon business, enterini>; into the 
shops, and makimr purchases, with tlie un» 
daunted mien of m.isculine assurance. Far 
from walking* alou<r the streets, with that 
timid air of shi inking- modesty, which dis- 

* Oude, said in the Mahhabarel, to have hoeii the 
fiisl regular imperial til)' of Iliudooslan, and extended, 
it ive ma)' believe the nraimns,o\er a line of leii V«)gaii-), 
or about /otiy miUs ; and the piesent city of Lucknow 
was only a lodge for one of its gales. 

t Canougo, a celetjratcd ancient city of Ilindoostan, 
on the banks of the (ranges ; whose walls are ,s;iid, in 
the Mahbabaret, to have been one hundred miles in 
circumference. ^ 
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liiiguishes the females of our race,* when 
they venture into the walks of men, their 
fearless eye undaunted meets the glances 
of every beholder: and happy is it for the 
men of the country that it doth so; for if 
modesty was suj)er-added to their other 
charms, it would be impossible to guard 
the heart from their fascinating influence. 

Having heard that the first day of the 
week, Audeetye war,| was appointed for 
attending the worship of the Deity in 
public, I expressed to Delomond my wish 
of being present at the solemnity. He de- 
clined accompanying me; but sent to a 
lady of his ac(|uaintance to beg she would 

* See the elegant engravings, iliustralive of Mr 
Hodges’s remarks on this subject, in his Trateh in 
India. 

t It i'! very remarkable, that the days of the week 
are named in the '.mifbcul language from the same 
planets to which they were assigtied by tbe Greeks and 
I’om.ms, 
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accommodate me with a scat in her pew. 
‘—These pews are little iiiclosurcs, into 
which tlie greatest part of the tcinplc is 
subdivided. We walked up to that which 
belonged to tliis Ilibby, preceded by one of 
her servants, who openetl the door of tlie 
pew, and followed by another in the same 
livery, wlio carried the books of |)rayer, 
with which having j)resented us, he retired. 
I have already observed to you how scru- 
pulously the English Christians adhere to 
those precepts of their Shaster, which seem 
to discountenance the outward appearance 
of a religious sentiment; ami so rigorously 
do they abstain from the display of these 
delightful emotions, that they who will 
thankfully acknowledge the most tiilling 
obligations, conferred upon them by the 
meanest of their fellow-creatures, would 
blush to be suspected of gratitude to the 
beneficent Governor of the universe ! In- 
stead of behaving in this temple, as if they 
had assembled together to send up lheir 
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tribute of praise, thanksgiving, and 
humble supplication, to the Most High, so 
successfully did they affect the concealment 
of their devotional sentiments, that no one 
would have suspected they had met together 
for any other purpose, but that of staring 
at each others dress ! I must, hovve\’er, 
imkc nu exception in icgml to a small 
juiiiiber of people, very plainly habited, who 
stood, during the service, in a part of the 
cbiircii called the aisle; these appeared ?wt 
to have ariivcd at such a stale of perfection. 
'Jliiy could not affect uid}Jftrc7ia\ as they 
joined in the petition for averting the pu- 
nishment of sins; nor eonceal the interest 
tliey bad in the glad tidings of eternal hap- 
piness. 1 hey listened witli peculiar compla- 
ceiu'y to the accounts of him who “ came 
to jircaeh the gospel to the poor,'’ and the 
hopes of bis favour seemed to irradiate with 
joy the bosom of resignation. A female of 
advanced life, in whom all these emotions 
were disceruible, particularly arrested my 
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attention. The paleness of her countenance 
spoke her want of health, aiul tlu* lines 
which sorrow had traced in it, accorded 
with tlie sable weeds of widowhood wliich 
.she woic. She appealed ready to taint 
from the fati<;ue ol* long standing, and 
made a modest application to a person, who 
secnuul to act as poitcr of the pews, for 
admittance into one of them. To my asto- 
iiislimenl, she met wilh a lefusal; nor did 
any one of the goigeously apparelled (’hris* 
tians who .vit in lliem appear to be any way 
concerned for her situation; indeed, tliey 
all seemed to legard those wlio worshipped 
God fiom the aisle, as if they hud been 
beings of an inferior race. 1 was, however, 
well convincetl, that Chiistianity admits of 
no such distinctions; and supjmsing the 
Christian lady who .sat by me, ihoogji her 
eyes were roving to all parts of the tem{)lc, 
was, in reality, too much engaged in her 
devotions to observe what pa.sscd, 1 took 
the liberty of acting for her, and, opening 
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the door of the pew, invited the poor sick 
stranger to a seat. At that moment, the 
priest was preferring a petition in favoutof 
all “ fatherless children, and xvidows, and 
all who are desolate and oppressed;' to which 
the great lady had just uttered the response 
of, We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord!’'- — when observing the poor woman 
by her side, her face instantly flushed a 
deep crimson ; rage and indignation darted 
from her eyes, and, telling the fainting 
stranger, that “ she was very impudent for 
daring to intrude herself into her presence,” 
she turned her out into the aisle. I was 
weak enough to be shocked at the beha- 
viour of this well-dressed votary of Christi- 
anity. Ah! thought 1, can it be, that this 
woman should be so conscious of her supe- 
riority, in every thing which constitutes 
distinction in the eye of the Omnipotent, 
as to consider herself worthy of sitting in 
his presence^ while she spurns from her 
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own, tlie humble child of poverty aid af- 
fliction ? 


1 HAVE just returned from my first visit 
to Doctor Several!, the gentleman to whose 
attentions Cirey has most particularly re- 
commended me; nor could he, according 
to the opinion of Delomond, have done me 
a more essential service. My accomplislied 
friend, who was, it seems, the companion 
of his youthful studies, tells me, that at the 
university, it appeared evident that he was 
born to be the ornament of science. Whilst 
other young men were pursuing the gaudy 
phantom of pleasure, his time was occupied 
in investigating the laws of nature, in 
tearing tlie choicest secrets from her reluc- 
tant bosom, or in tracing her foot-steps 
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Ihroiigh the various phaiaoniena of the ma* 
terial world. — Nor, continued Delomond, 
as we drove to this gentleman s house, is he 
less estimable as a man, than respectable as 
a philosopher. But, indeed, the connexion 
between philosophy and virtue is “ so na- 
tural, tliat it is Only their separation that 
can excite surprise; for is not the very basis 
of science, a sincere and diiinterested love 
of truth ? An enlarged view of things can- 
not fail to destroy the effects of prejudice : 
and while it awakens in the mind the most 
sublime ideas of the great original Cause ; 
it promotes, most necessarily, a detestation 
of every thing that is mean or base.'’ We 
just then stopped at the door of his friend, 
and were ushered into an apartment sur- 
rounded with shelves of books, arranged in 
no very gooil order; every table, and almost 
every scat, was occupied by numerous odd 
shaped vessels, some of glass, and others of 
metal, but for what use I could not possibly 
compj'^,^nd. The philosopher himself at 
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length appeared : A tall thin man, of about 
forty years of age, liis dress put on in a 
manner particularly careless ; but his coun- 
tenance, so mild, and serious! it was tlic 
very personification of benignity. Pic ap- 
peared rejoiced at seeing Deloniond, who, 
if possible, was exalted in my esteem, by 
seeing the degree of estimation in which lie 
was held by the pliilosopber. Myself he 
received in the most gracious manner; and, 
by his kindness to me, be gave the most 
convincing proof of liis regard for my f riend 
Grey, of whom, indeed, he spoke very hand- 
somely. He informed me, that l.ady (irey, 
widow to the brother of our friend, was then 
at lier country residence, but that her bro- 
ther, Sir Caprice Ardent, for whom I bad 
likewise a letter of introduction, was in 
I^ndon ; and added, that he should do him- 
self the pleasure of accompanying me to 
the house of this gentleman, the day after 
to-morrow ; and hoped that I would come 
to eat my breakfast with him before we Went. 
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You will smile at the invitation; anti, no 
doubt, he surprised to find this philosopher, 
whom one would expect to soar above the 
practices and notions of the vulgar, taking 
such a method of shewing his hospitality; 
but it is a dilhcult thing to get the better 
of early prejudice ; nor do the generality 
of mankind in any country, incpiire into 
the propriety of customs, to which they 
have been rendered familiar by use. Though 
to us it appears highly absurd, as well as 
grossly indelicate, to sec people looking in 
each others faces, while they chew their 
food, and calling it sociable to swallow their 
morsel at the same moment; it is possible, 
that these Europeans may think our solitary 
manner of eating eijually ridiculous; and if 
they abstain from censuring it, is it not a 
proof of tlieir being more enlightened ? 
Often have I observe<l to you, and often do 
1 sec reason to repeat the observation, that 
it is thn/ oniif u ho have conquered the force 
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of prejudice in themselves, that can make am) 
allowance for the effects of it in others. 


Coffee-houses, similar to that described 
in one of my letters from C alcutta, are to 
be met with in every (juurtcr of this city. 
Those I liave here seen are schools of poli- 
tics, resorted to by all who take an interest 
ill public affairs:— a true and authentic 
statement of which is daily printed on large 
sheets of paper, and copies are, I am told, 
sent to every part of the island. In tlie 
coffee-houses these are handed about from 
politician to politician, and furnish matter 
for the general discourse. Tor my part, 
though possessed of a sufficient share of 
curiosity, I did not care t6 be too forward 
in seeking to pry into the state afikirs of 



the country ; but, having accompanied 
Delomond, yesterday, into a neighbouring 
coftce-house, and hearing a gentleman who 
sat near me declare, that the paper he was 
then perusing, was indubitably published 
under the immediate direction of the British 
Minister, 1 could not restrain my impatience 
to examine its contents ; and tlie mo- 

ment he laid it down, I eagerly flew to its 
perusal. 

It is impossible to describe to you, the 
admiration with wlikli the reading of this 
paper inspired me, for the talents and vir- 
tues of this sapient noble, who presides in 
the supreme councils of this happy nation. 
So extensive ! so multifarious ! so minute 
are the subjects of his concerns, that one 
contemplates with astonishment, the mind 
that is capable of grasping such an infinity 
q{ objects ! In one paragraph, he reports 
to the nation the account of a victory, 
whicb their armies had obtained, or mark 
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obtained, over the forces of their Christian 
enemies ; tells the number of the slain — of 
those wtio are still suffering the agonies of 
pain, far from the soothing balm of affec- 
tion ! far from the healing consolations of 
friendship ! — To the families of such as arc 
in a situation to afford the expensive insignia 
of sorrow, the names of their fallen friends 
are announced ; but, to the poor, who can 
only afford to wear mourning in their hearts, 
there is no necessity of giving such a par- 
ticular account of their friends; it is suffi- 
cient for them to know, that few, very few 
of them can ever again behold their native 
homes ! In the next paragraph, this puissant 
statesman informs the world of the safe 
arrival in town of Sir Dapper Dawdle, in his 
phaeton and four ; which, and many simi- 
lar pieces of intelligence, are, no doubt, 
given, with the beneficent intention of in- 
forming the poor and wretched, where they 
may find their benefactors; those who, by 
their liberal and repeated acts of charity, 
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have obtained the blessing of them tvho are 
ready to perish. Nor is the nourishment 
of the mind neglected by this wise mini- 
ster : the public are informed, in this news- 
paper, where such books are to be had, as 
are, doubtless, best calculated for their in- 
struction. I have already told you, that 
the fenialcs of this place go themselves into 
the shops, in order to purchase what they 
want; and, methinks, it is highly praise- 
worthy of this good superintendent of the 
kingdom, to ])oint out to tlie fair creatures, 
where they may lay out their money to the 
most advantage. They arc in one part 
strongly assured of the superior excellence 
of the goods at the Pigeons; in another, 
they are conjured to buy their stockings at 
the Fleece ; their shoes, their gloves, nay, 
the very powder, with which they disfigure 
their beautiful hair, are all objects of this 
good nobleman s tender anxiety : Indeed, - 
the proper decoration of their persons, 
seems/fo employ no inconsiderable portion 



of his attention ; there is no dcfonnily of 
the body, no disorder of the skin, :i<::aiiist 
which they are not here provided with a 
remedy. Nor doth royal dignity itself, 
disdain to extend its cares to beautifying 
and adorning the female subjects of these 
realms. You will, perhaps, smile, to hear 
of the royal firmans being attached to the 
ladies' garters? Jkt there is not a brush for 
their nails, nor a soap for their hands, nor 
a })OW(ler for their teeth, nor wash for their 
pretty faces, that is not as highly honoured. 
Alas! how much arc these females indebt- 
ed to a prince, who evinces such unecjual- 
ied solicitude for the prcservaliou of their 
beauty ! 

Nor doth the parental care of royalty for 
the welfare of the people stop hcie. 'J hcii- 
health is an object of jicculiar cfmeern. 
^Innumerable are the lists of medicines of 
approved efficacy, which are Iierc recom- 
mended to the public, I reckoned above 
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»ixly, that had received the royal sanction, 
sealed by the royal arms, and mentioned 
by royal authority. When we reflect, how 
many nauseous draughts, the royal counsel- 
lors must needs have tasted ; how many 
bitter pills, they, doubtless, must have 
swallowed, before they could advise his 
Majesty on a subject so important; we 
can scarcely retrain from pitying the situa- 
tion of those, whose high stations impose 
upon them the performance oF such disa- 
greeable duties ! ! 1 could furnish you 

with further proofs of the tender care of 
this government, for the healtli and happi- 
ness of its subjects, but am obliged to leave 
otF, on account of my visit to Sir Caprice 
Ardent. 
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I FORGET wlictlier I informed you, that 
a necessaiy part of iny establishment, is a 
carriage : A model of which, I have this 
mornipg purchased for you, at what is 
called a toy-shop, that you may form some 
idea of the manner in which the great arc 
drawn about tlie streets of this city. Num- 
bers, however, even of an exalted rank, 
occasionally walk : nor is it thought any 
degradation, to make use of their own legs, 
i this morning met the Heir-Apparent of 
the throne, walking on foot, in the very 
street in which I live; far from appearing 
in my eyes as shorn of his dignity, by thus 
condescending to mingle with his people, 
it shed upon it, in my opinion, a beam of 
additional lustre. Ah ! what a transcen- 
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(lent degree of excellence must we suppose 
lljcse highly favoured Princes to possess, 
whq, together with the dignified sentiments 
(d‘ their exalted rank, enjoy tlic advantages 
of tliat instruction, which is only to be 
obtained by coinmercc with the world! The 
mirror oi‘ truth is set before them, and, 
surely, they will never turn from it to view 
iheinselves Ihrougb the distorting medium 
of venal llallcry, and deceitful adulation!! 

Pul, to return from this digression; I 
look up Dr Several!, according to appoint- 
ment, and proceeded with him to the house 
of the Paronct, which is situated at the 
upper end of a short street, none of the 
buihruigs of which are yet coinj)leted ; they 
seem as if they were intended for houses of 
\ery dltlerent sizes and shapes, and at pre- 
sent lia\c a very strange appearance; but, 
it is impossible to form any idea of what 
i]k‘\ may be, when finished. The entrance 
to IIk iiousc of Sir Caprice, was somewhat 
nhslru^ed by heaps of rubbish, occasioned, 



as we soon learned, by the desl ruction ol 
a i’ow of pillars, of Grecian aichiiccliirc, 
with which the hall had been originally 
graced. 'I'licse proud ornaments, wlfuli, 
during the short period of their exaltation, 
had heard the lolly roof which they sus- 
tained re-echo t!ic voices of their llatterers, 
were on a sudden, disgniced, dismissed, 
and hurled headlong to the ground ! d'iieir 
fall was like that of the favourites of prin- 
ces, which shakes the throne they once 
appeared destined to support. A long train 
of dependants were involved in the mighty 
ruin, and it was not without some degree 
of danger, that, following tlie servant, we 
scrambled througli this scene of desolatiou 
to tlie apartment of Sir Caprice, whom we 
found seated at a large table, on wliich 
an innumerable quantity of plans, maps, 
models of buildings, and other various oi' 
naments, were heaped. After reading tin 
letter I had brought him, congratulating 
me on my arrival in England, and iiujuir- 
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ing after the health of Mr Grey, he turned 
to Doctor Scveran, and expressed, in strong 
terms, tlie particular pleasure he at that 
moment felt in seeing him. — “ I know 
you are a man of taste,” cried he, and 
shall be wonderfully liappy to have your 
advice on the plan of a new building, 
which I intend shall be something very 
extraordinary. Here it is,” continued he, 
holding up a small model; “ here, you 
see, I have contrived to unite all the or- 
ders of architecture in regular gradation; 
liere, you will please to observe, that the 
basis is truly Gothic ; above that, observe 
the Tuscan ; above that the C omposite, the 
Corinthian, the Doric, the Ionic— all placed 
as tiiey never were placed before ! Still, 
liowevcr, tlie top is unfinished ; for that I 
liavc had many plans ; but that which 
jileases me best, is, tlie idea of crowning 
tlie whole with a Chinese temple; is it not 
a good thought, eh ? Perhaps this gentle- 
man could furnish me with a hint. Pray, 
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sir,” turning to me, has tlic Kmpcror of 
China done any thing new in tliis wav, of 
latef ’ The philosopher, peirciving my con- 
fusion, reminded this noble builder, that, I 
was from Bengal, and had never been in 
China in niy life. From Bengal? Ay, ay, 
I had forgot; a Hindoo, is he? Well, well, 
perhaps, then, he could give me a plan of 
a mosque, a minaret, or some such thing; 
it would oblige me extremely, as it would 
be something (piile new and uncommon.” 
Perceiving that he waited my answer, I 
told him, that I certainly had had many 
opporlunities of seeing mosques, some of 
the most stalely of which were built from 
the ruins of our ancient temples, particular- 
ly that at Benares, the minarets, of which 
were esteemed eminently beautiful ; but, 
tliat as I had never been in one, I was altOr 
gether unqualified to give an accurate des- 
cription of them.' “ Did not trouble church 
much, I suppose, sir r” rejoined he, with an 
arcl) smile, Good heaven !” cried Severan, 
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“ do you not know, that a mosque is a iVa- 
hoinedan ])lacc of worship, and have I not 
already told you, that this gentleman' is a 
Hindoo Ay, ay, I had forgot, he is a 
heathen. So much the better; 1 slmll love 
him, if he hales all priests and priest-ridden 
fi)ols ; I never knew any good come of 
either.*’ So saying, lie offered me his hand, 
and shook mine in a most cordial manner, 
lie then renewed his solicitations for the 
opinion of Severan, in, regard to tlie manner 
in which he should finish his projected 
building,* (a building, lor wliicli he liad 
not yet fixed upon a situation) ; the philo- 
sopher eluded any further dissertations on 
the subject, with great dexterity, and finally 


* r.\|)lnnalions of the terms of Architecture, Slc. 
though ver> iiccessary to the friends of the Rajah, it 
svas thought would rather tiresome to the l^glish 
reader; tliey are therefore oinilled b) the Translator, 
\v1k> has frequently been obliged to take liberlie.s of the 
siuiie nature. 
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prevailed upon bii%^ 'iDlroduce us to the 
apartment of liia hidy. ' 

i 

We found lj^^|.4rdcnt, c(|id her eldest 
daughter, in the^ a^rthient called the draw- 
ing-room. They were prej>ared to go out, 
and had their carriage svaiting for them at 
the door; but, on our entrance, politely 
resumed their seats. The cotin ten ance of 
neither of these ladies exhibited one single 
line, that could lead to the development 
of their characters ; all was jplacid unifor- 
mity, and umpeakbig regularity of feature. 
Surely, said I to myself, these Woriien must 
have arrived at the Verj zenith of perfec- 
tion ! How effectually must ^very passion 
have been subdued under the fldrious em- 
pire of reason, before tliey could have attain- 
ed such inexpressive indifference ! It is true, 
that in their eyes the sparkling clmbdar^ 

* Hie servant whose huanesi it is tn proclaim tbr 
titiei of any great penooage, 

WOL. II. F 
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of intellect doth not proclaim his master’s 
presence— but the apathy which sits u|10n 
their %rehea(ls, speaks in j)lain language, 
their contempt of the world and its va- 
nities. . With them, as with the belo- 
ved of Krishna, pain and pleasure are as 
one! 'i'he modesty of female hashfulness 
scaled the lips of the young lady, hut her 
mother inquired after my friend Grey, if 
not with affection, at least with much po- 
liteness. She treated me (as 1 was told by 
Doctor Severan) with an uncommon de- 
gree of attention. She gave me a slip of 
stiff paper, on which was marked the 10th 
day of tlio next month, which I was in- 
formed by my friend, was an invitation to 
a rout; that is to say, an entertainment, 
where a vast number of rational, wise, and 
well-informed votaries of immortality, meet 
together, not to converse, but to look at 
each other, and to turn over the hits of 
painted paper called cards I After receiv- 
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ing this mark of her la(l>shjj)'s attention, 
we took our leave, and rctiied. 

I was curious to know some fui lhcM- par- 
ticulars of a family, whose manners a|)j)eur- 
ed to me so peculiar ; and Doctor Sqveian, 
whom 1 have, the hapj)iness of seeing every 
day, lias liad the goodness amply to gratify 
my curiosity. He began with ohserxing, 
that “ to those who take pleasure in in- 
vestigating the (ihenomcna that fall under 
their observation, either mental or material, 
it is not sullicicnl to say that things arc 
so ; tliey must develop the causes in which 
they have originated. As there aie few 
substances found in a natural state, yxhose 
constituent parts cainiol he separated from 
each other hy the methods used in c'Jieniis- 
try, so there are few predominaiU disposi- 
tions of the mind, which may not be ana- 
lyzed and traced through their oiigin and 
progress, by any one who will gi\c iiimself 
the trouble to pursue the necessijry process. 
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I’his investigation, if accurately fol- 
lowed,” continued my friend, “ will inva- 
riably ;kad us to the early education of the 
object of it. In it we will commonly find 
an explanation of the manner in which the 
peculiar combination of ideas that ulti- 
mately forms character, has been produc- 
ed ; to it, therefore, we must always recur 
in our analyzalion of the propensities and 
conduct of any individual. 

“ The father of Sir Caprice was three 
times married. — llis first wife, who was the 
heiress of a wealthy family, died soon after 
the birth of a daughter, in whom the for- 
tunes of her family are at present centered. 
—His second wife, the mother of Sir Ca- 
price, brought him no other dower besides 
beauty and good temper. Her premature 
death overwhelmed him in affliction ; but, 
happily, just as he was erecting a monu- 
ment to her memory, in the inscription of 
which he gave notice to the w'orld, that 
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hi^jl affections were for ever buried in her 
toihb, a consoling angel appeared to com- 
fort him, in the shape of Lady Caroline 
leaumont. 

** This lady, who brought him only one 
daughter, proved an excellent wife, and 
would have been one of the best of mothers 
to his children, but for a certain timidity 
of temper, which restrained her from exert- 
ing authority over the children of another. 
From her, therefore, they met with unli- 
mited indulgence, that most powerful in- 
flamer of the passions, in whose high tem- 
perature, fortitude is lost, and selfishness, 
arrogance, and pride, are inseparably uni- 
ted. 

“ Their father having a dislike to public 
schools, and resolving that his daughter 
should share the advantages of a classical 
education with his son, provided them with 
a tutor at home— the reverend Mr Ergo. 
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Well do I remember him. He afterwards 
got the living of our parish, and used io 
stufr his sermons with Greek and Hebrew, 
in such a manner, as to make the poor 
people stare at the depth of his knowledge. 
In truth, he was a most profound linguist ; 
a complete walking vocabulary ; — but of 
every virtue that dilates the heart, of every 
science that expands the soul, he was com- 
pletely ignorant. The highest idea he could 
form of the efibrls of human intellect, was 
coniined to an accurate knowledge of nouns, 
verbs, cases, and tenses; and, to eommit 
tliesc to the memory of his pupils, was the 
chief object of his solicitude. Ihiqualified 
to fix the generous priiici])le in tlie ductile 
bosom, he attended not to the development 
of mind, but, on the contrary, extolled as 
marks of genius, the early whims and ca- 
prices of his pupil, which were, in reality, 
the ebullitions of an unregulated imagina- 
tion. 



** It is, perhaps, to this want of judg- 
ment in the tutor, that the extraordinary 
degree of ardour and unsteadiness, which 
has distinguished the Baronet, may, in some 
degree, he attributed. A recital of the 
various and opposite pursuits, in which he 
has been at different times engaged, will be 
tlie best illustration I can give you of his 
character, which is such a one, as, I sup- 
pose, your eastern world has never pro- 
duced. He is, however, by no means an 
unique in this part of the W'oild ; wliere the 
liberty of committing every folly that sug- 
gests itself to the fancy, is considered as 
the most glorious privilege. 

‘‘The ardour of Sir Caprice’s mind,'’ con- 
tinued my friend, “ was, for the first two 
ytars after his fathers death, expended upon 
running horses i at length, finding himself 
faitn in by his compeers of the turf, cheat- 
ed by his grooms, and most frequently dis- 
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tanced at the post, he sold his racers, and 
forswore Newmarket for ever.” 

Here I was obliged to beg an explana- 
tion from the philosopher, and found, that 
it is customary for the great men in this 
kingdom, in their exertion of the privi- 
lege hinted at above, to expend in>mensc 
sums of money on a very beautiful, though 
useless species of horses. These animals 
are, however, doomed to experience the 
effects of the capriciotjs humours of their 
masters. At one lime, they are considered 
as the dearest friends, and most loved com- 
panions of their lords, who are never so 
happy, as when in the apartments of their 
four-legged favourites. While this fit of 
fondness lasts, they are attended by nume- 
rous servants, who, taking consequence 
from the dignity of their employment, arc 
at once the most insolent, and most rapa- 
cious of the domestic tribe. Some of these 
arc employed in rubbing the skins of the 
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horses into a beautiful polish, while others 
sejve them with the choicest food. Nay, 
so tar does their care extend, that, as if the 
clothing of nature were not sufficient, they 
provide them with woollen garments, which 
completely cover their whole bodies. Will 
not Maandaara think, that the truth hath 
forsaken liis friend, when I say, that the 
tormenting of these unfortunate favourites, 
forms one of the chief amusements of the 
English nobility ? But, so it is ; — at cer- 
tain appointed periods, they are brought 
out in the midst of a concourse of specta- 
tors, stripped of their fine clothing, and 
forced to gallop round a certain piece of 
ground full speed, while, for the amuse- 
ment of their cruel masters, they are whip- 
ped, and even goaded by sharp instruments 
of steel, until the blood flows in streams 
from their lacerated bodies, and this is call- 
ed sport! — But, to return to Sir Caprice 
Ardent If I rightly remember, the next 
pursuit upon which, according to Doctor 
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Several! s. account, he employed the vigour 
of his wind, was hunting. Here are po 
Jungles in which to pursue the ferocious 
tyrants of the forest. Here, courage is not 
called forth in the attack of the wild ele- 
phant, or the roaring lion. Nor is acti- 
vity and watchfidness necessary, to guard 
against the sudden spring of the carnage- 
loving tiger. Tlie pursuit of a small ani- 
mal, called a fox, employs the vigour of 
the English hunters. The mischief which 
the philosopher informed me, was done by 
Sir Caprice, and iiis friends, in pursuit of 
this little animal, I confess, appeared to me 
altogether unaccountable. He mentioned 
tlieir having spoiled lifteen farms, by lireak- 
ing down the fences, and that a young 
wood, of great extent, which had been 
jjlanted by lii'^ father, was, by the advice of 
one of the companions of Sir Caprice, in 
order to give free scope to the magnani- 
mous j)ursuers of the red fugitive, burned 
to the ground. Another consequence of 
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this diversion was^ to me, equally incom- 
prehensible. Notwithstanding tlw cold- 
ness of the climate, it seems to be produo 
tive of the most astonishing degree of thirst. 
Tlie sum of money, wliicdi, according to 
the calculation of Doctor Severan, was ex- 
pended by Sir Capiice, on the wine gulped 
down by his companions ot the chase, 
would, if it had hcen emphned in improv- 
ing the uncultivated parts of his estate, 
have been sufficient to liavc made the bar- 
ren wilderness a garden ot delights. 

‘‘ Next to hunting,” said Doctor Seve- 
ran, “ succeeded the love of eijuipage and 
fine clothes. It was now the ambition of 
the Baronets heait, to attract the attention 
of the ladies. His ambition was, perhaps, 
in no other pursuit of his life, so fully gra- 
tified. \\ herever he appeared, his ex(|ui- 
site taste was the object of unbounded ad- 
miration. 
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“ To have a wife, \#hose beauty would 
justify the opinion entertained of hivS taste, 
and, who would lik(:wihe give him a new 
opportunity of dis|:fla>ing jt in the choice 
of female ornaments, now engrossed his 
cares. Such a qfit he soon met with. You 
have seen his lady. She is what is com- 
monly called, one of the best of women. To 
an evenness of temper, flowing from insen- 
sibility, she adds a strict observance of all 
the rules of politeness and good breeding, 
taught by that sort of etlucation given at 
modern boarding-schools ; which, being 
directed to unessential forms, and useless 
accomplisliments, renders the character cold 
and artificial. Though incapable of gene- 
rous friendship, or heart-warming affection, 
she is n^ver deficient in the external cere- 
monials of respect; and, though she never 
did a kind or good-natured thing in her 
life, the low temperature of her passions 
assists her in preserving that semblance of 
placidity, often, very improperly, called 
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which at all times appears in her 
countenance. 

“With a better understanding, she might, 
perhaps, have directed the effervescence of 
her husband’s disposition ito some useful 
purpose, and restrained it within the limits 
of common sense. As it is, she contents 
herself, if, by the assistance of a little cun- 
ning, in which women of this class of in- 
tellect are never deficient, slic can work out 
any little end, to which h('r little selfish 
mind inclines her. 

“ It would be too tedious,” continued 
Severan, “ to follow the Baronet through 
all the various whims and fancies, in which 
his restless spirits have discharged them- 
selves. 

“ The only period in which I ever knew 
reading to occupy much of his time, wa'- 
soon after his marriage, when he took to 
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studying books of education ; and had ac- 
tually from these composed a treatise, *for 
the instruction of his expected heir; which, 
however, was forgot before the child had 
learned to si)eak, for then he had thrned 
itfip/'over. 

“ It was then, that the line grove of 
"oaks and chesmits, the massy richness of 
wliose loliage served equally to shelter and 
adorn his stately mansion, was levelled 
lo the ground; and exery spot within 
sight of tlu' windows, metamorphosed into 
‘ a dry smooth* shaven green,” awkwardly 
sprinkled with kiiarled sapplings, and ill- 
formed clumps of shrubherv. How far 
this spirit of improvement might have led 
him, it is impossible to conjecture; for it 
was still at its lieight, when a piece of 
silver ore, found In one of the woikmen, 
in digging a canal, intended to meander 
through the grounds, gave a new object to 
his e\ er ardent mind. 



** For three sleepless niglUs, his fiincy 
retellecl in all the riches of Peru. Miners 
were brought from various parts of the 
kingdom, and the. greatest encouragement 
offered to those who should be successful 
in discovering the vein, of the existence of 
which, he could not entertain a doubt. 
Huge excavations weie made in various 
directions, all begun in hope, and ending 
in disappointment : The miners strictly 
followed the usual example of our Ihitish 
ministers of state ; who, when they have 
plunged the nation into an unnecessary and 
unsuccessful war, take care, when the ae* 
eouiil of defeat eoihes iVom one quarter, to 
amuse the atteulioii of the pubfu', with the 
prospect of belter success in another; and 
Sir Caprice, like iIjc iioncst Britisli people, 
was too willing to be deceived, to suffer 
himself to discover the trick. At length, 
finding his miners grow rich, in proportion as 
he grew poor, his patience became entirely 
exhausted ; and, with many execiatious on 



their knavery, and his own folly, be sud- 
denly dismissed them all, and set himself 
diligently to repair the devastations they 
had committed on the face of his estate. 
—It was this circumstance that perhaps 
turned his thoughts to agriculture, which, 
as he contrived to manage it, was as un- 
productive a folly, as any in which he had 
ever yet engaged. With such avidity, 
however, did he enter into it, that I well 
remember him walking about the fields 
with a silver spoon in his hand, to taste the 
different composts, into the specific quali- 
ties of wliich he thought it necessary to 
examine; and, ignorant of chemical pro- 
cess, he trusted to his palate, for a disco- 
very of the acids or alkalis they contained. 
It would seem, that, in this particular, it 
had proved a deceitful guide; — for, not- 
withstanding his delicacy of taste, and al- 
though he had laid out his fields in the best 
method, that the best theoretical writers 
had pointed out, he bad the worst crops 
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that were known in the country: he was, at 
length, contented to replace the old tenants 
in their farms ; and finding his estate consi- 
derably incumbered by his various schemes 
of fortune making, (avarice having now be- 
come the passion which chiefly predominat- 
ed in his heart), he resolved for a few years 
to try the economical plan of travelling. 
He accordingly set out for the continent, 
with his lady, leaving his eldest daughter 
at the most fashionable boarding- sc liool in 
London ; his second^ who had been adopt- 
ed from the hour oi* her birth by his sister, 
Miss Ardent, remained with lier; and the 
youngest had the happiness ol’ being recei- 
ved under the roof of her excellent aunt, 
Lady Grey. 

Sir Caprice Ardent and his lady re- 
mained abroad for six years; in the course 
of which period bis lady brought him three 
sons, only one of whom survives; a poor 
puny boy, so completely spoiled by indul- 
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gence, that there is no bearing his petu- 
lance and prate. During the residence 
our Baronet in Italy, he gave sufficient 
proofs to his friends, that the change of at- 
niosjjliere had no ctfecton the tein|)erament 
of his mind. Antiques, music, pictures, 
statues, intaglios, and e^en bulleiilies, were, 
in their turns, the exclusive objects oi his 
attention. The death of a relation who 
bequeathed him a large legacy, brought 
him at length back to his country, just as 
the rage for building had begun to occupy 
his mind. AVith its effects you are suffi- 
ciently acquainted; and you will probably, 
before the conclusion of the summer, see it 
give place to some other absurdity, which 
will be entered on with equal ardour, ma- 
naged with equal skill, and ultimately 
abandoned with equal facility.” 

Alas ! cried I, I find that folly is a plant 
which flourishes in every clime; it only 
differs in the colouring. But if it is not 
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intruding too far upon your time and pa- 
tience, I should be glad to know, what hue 
It assumed in the young lady who was edu- 
cated by the same tutor. 

My friend willingly gratilied my curio- 
sity, and tlius proceeded : 

“ To the eldest sister of Sir Caprice, who 
inherited from nature a stronger intellect, 
and quicker perception than her brother, 
the tuition of Doctor Ergo was attended 
with more beneficial consequences. I'he 
ancient authors, whose works were by Ihin 
put into lier hands, merely as exorcises in 
the dead languages, attracted her atten- 
tion. She acquired a taste for their beau- 
ties, and soon became so addicted to read- 
ing, as, at an early period of life rendered 
her mistress of an extensive degree of in- 
formation, But, alas! it is not merely a 
knowledge of the facts contained in his- 
tory, nor a relish for the beauties of poetic 
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imagery, nor a superficial acquaintance with 
any branch of science, that can eflPectuaHy 
expand the powers of the human mind. 
For that great end, the judgment must be 
qualified to apply them to useful purposes. 
It was this deficiency, which led Miss Ar- 
dent to value her accidental attainments 
at so high a rale, as to make her despise 
not only the weaknesses, but even the do- 
mestic virtues of her own sex. Their oc- 
cupations and amusements she treated with 
the utmost contempt; and thought that in 
this contempt, she gave the surest proof of 
tlie superiority of her own maaculine under- 
standing. 

“ From her mind the particles of vani- 
ty were not expelled, they only assumed a 
new form. Instead of the attention to ex- 
ternal beauty, feminine graces, and elegant 
manners, the vanity of Miss Ardent ap- 
peared in an affectation of originality of 
sentiment, and an intrepid singularity of 
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conduct. In support of this character, she 
altogether loses sight of her own, which is 
naturally gentle and benevolent; and en- 
forces her opinions in so dictatorial a man- 
ner, as renders her equally t)ie object of 
dread and dislike to the generality of her 
acquaintance. And, indeed, it nuisl be 
acknowledged, that tliis accomplished wo- 
man, in her eagerness to display the strength 
of her mind, too often lays aside that outer 
robe of delicacy, which is not only the 
ornament, but the armour of female virtue ; 
and that she never attempts to shine, with- 
out exciting the alternate emotions of ad- 
miration and disgust. ’ 

Good heaven! exclaimed I, and is thh 
the conse<|uence of female learning r is the 
mind of woman really formed of sucli weak 
materials, that as soon as it emerges from 
ignorance, it must necessarily become in- 
toxicated with the fumes of vanity and 
conceit ? 
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“ And did your liigliness never see a 
male pedant?” replied the philosophy*. 
“ Did you nevc*r behold a man destitute 
of early education, and confined to the 
society of ignorant and illiterate people, 
who had by some chance acquired a know- 
ledge of books: and did he not appear as 
proud of his superior information, as ridi- 
culously vain, as arrogant, as ostentatious, 
and conceited, as any learned lady that 
ever lived ^ or, if a more phlegmatic tem- 
per prevented the eflcrvcscence of vanity 
from displaying itself in the'saine manner, 
it is ten to one, that he was still more in- 
suficrable by his dogmatic pedantry anti 
superciliousness, 'i'lie reason why such 
characters aie not so fretjuently to be met 
with amongst men, is, that (in this coun- 
tiy at least) the education of boys is, in 
some degree calculated to open, and gradu- 
ally to prepare the mind for the reception 
of knowledge; that of girls, on the con- 
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trary, is from their very cradles inimical to 
tlifc cullivatioii of any one rational idea. 

In the mental as in the material world, 
similar causes will ever produce similar 
effects : Let the combination of ideas be 
attended to from the earliest j)eriod of life ; 
let the mind be early taug’lU to think; 
taught to form a just estimate of the ob- 
jects, within the reach of its ob.serv^ation ; 
and, appreciating every thing by its usefid- 
ness, led to see, that o;cfiiu.\ h Im valuable 
than virtue, and that the knowledge of 
every science, and the attainment of every 
accomprisbmenl, sinks into insignificance, 
when eonijiared to the uniform perfoim- 
aiiec of any known duty. Will the mind, 
wlicthcr it belongs to male or female, that 
is thus prepared, be elated into arrogance, 
by learning the opinions of the peojile of 
different ages, even though taught to lead 
them in the language in which they were 
originally written ? will it become less 
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modest, less amiable, less engaging, for 
liav ing bWn enlarged by this extent of fti- 
forination; or will it be less qualified for 
the performance of social duties, because 
it has been freed from the prejudices of 
ignorance, and taught to fill its place in 
the scale of rational beings? Surely, no; 
I need only mention the name of Lady 
Grey, to give the fullest proof of the jus- 
tice of my assertion. This younger sister 
of the Ardents, had, under the care of a 
mother, eminently (jualified for the task, 
the advantage of just such an education as 
I have described; but though to all the 
understanding and accomplishments of her 
sister, she adds that brilliancy of imagina- 
' tion, of which the value is so apt to be 
over-estimated by its possessors, she is 
neither vain, ostentatious, nor assuming. 
Accustomed to compare her actions, not 
with the tritlers around her, but with the 
pure standard of Christian excellence, her 
virtues are all genuine. For instance, the 



quality of gentleness, which, in woman, is 
seidom more than a passive tameness of 
spirit, that yields without struggling to the 
encroachments of the turbulent and un- 
worthy, is, in her, the spontaneous off- 
spring of true humility ; it is the transcript 
of that wisdom which is from above, pure, 
and peaceable, and lovely ! — Modesty is not 
in her the affectation of squeamish deli- 
cacy — it is thepuiityof the heart. Ma- 
ternal fondness (and never was the heart 
of a moilicr more tenderly affectionate) is, 
like every other affect ion of her soul, pul 
under the controul of reason. That blind 
indulgence, wliich would he prejudicial to 
the real interests of its objects, is by her 
considered as a selfish gratification, not to 
he enjoyed but at the ex pence of the fu- 
ture happiness of her child; it is therefore 
wisely restrained, though sometimes at tlie 
expence of present feeling. Such tender- 
ness, directed by such wisdom, is tiie near- 
est possible imitation of the most amiable 
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attributes of the divinity !— And who would 
put such a woman as this, in comparison 
with the most beautiful piece of insipid 
ignorance, that ever opened its eyes upon 
the world? Is ihcrc a man, who would 
prefer the vapid chatter of a pretty idiot 
to the conversation of such a woman? So 
good ! so wise ! so beautiful ! Ves, my 
noble Rajah, she is still beautiful! though 
her eyes have lost somewhat of tliat lustre, 
which, hut a few years ago, was the admi- 
ration of all beholders, tlicy still beam with 
animation and sensibility.” 

Ah ! my friend, cried I, you need say 
little to persuade me of her beauty ; the 
accomplishments and virtues of an ugly 
woman, can make little impression even 
on the mind of a philosopher. — My friend 
coloured, but before he could rej)ly, a 
loud explosion from the further end of the 
room burst upon our cars, and filled us 
with momentary terror. In discoursing 
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on Lady Grey, my friend had forj^otten the 
necessary management of a retort, which, 
for want of his attention, burst in pieces, 

I know not what were its contents, but 
they sent forth such sufibcating effluvia, 
as, liad I not been restrained by politeness, 
would (juickly have driven me from tlie 
room. 

When the smoke whicli followed the 
explosion was soineuhat <lissipated, I ob- 
served my friend, standing in a melan- 
choly posUirc, with clasp(*d hands, and 
fixed eyes, ruminating on the misfortune 
that had befallen him. A course of ex- 
periments, the labour of many weeks, 
were by this unhapjyv accident rendered 
abortive. It was a subject that could not 
immediately admit of consolation : I 1 hcrc- 
fore, for some time, jucserved the si i iciest 
silence. Just as I was about to open rny 
lips with the voice of sympathy, the phi- 
Iito()her, who had never lifted his eyes 
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from the remains of the broken vessel, 
suddenly clapping his hands together, ex- 
claimed, in a transport of ecstacy, “ I see 
it! I see it! — Heavens! what a discovery! 
— Never was there so fortunate an inci- 
dent!’' I was at first somewhat afraid that 
my friend's senses had received a shock 
from this alarming incident ; but was 
happily relieved from my apprehensions, 
on being informed, that the appearances 
which the matter, contained in the retort, 
had assumed on its explosion, gave a hint 
to. the philosopher, for the explanation of 
some phamomena hitherto unaccounted 
for. In a moment, that fine countenance 
(and never did Brahma bestow upon a 
human soul an index so intelligible) which 
had been so lately shaded by the cloud 
of despondency, was brightened by the 
emanations of joy, and irradiated by the 
smile of exultation and delight. I was 
not sufiiciently initiated in science, to be 
able to appreciate the value of the disoi* 
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very, which gave such ecstatic pleasure to 
tht mind of the philosopher ; hut contem- 
plated with rapture, the wisdom of the 
immortal Spirit, who, when he spread the 
volume of nature before his rational off- 
spring, passed this unalterable decree : — 
That to the mind devoted to its perusal, 
the corrosive passions should be unknown. 
That it should have power to assuage the 
tumults of the soul ; to foster the emo- 
tions of \ irtuc ; and to produce a species 
of enjoymenl, peculiarly its own!”~~Such, 
O ! Maandaara ! such arc the advantages 
of science ! ! 


According to appointment, 1 went, a 
few evenings ago, to Lady Ardent’s rout. 
Doctor Severan had the goodness to ac- 
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company me; a piece of condescension, 
which, now that 1 know wiiat sort of a 
thing a rout is, I cannot but consider as a 
very distinguished coinplinicnt. 

A rout is a species of penance, of wliicli 
tlie pious Yogees of Hindoostan never 
conceived an idea; if tliese people were 
not tlie professors of a religion whicli pro- 
hibits the worship of the inferior deities, 
I should say, it was a sacrifice to tlic God- 
dess of Fashion ; a sacrifice, not of the 
joint of a finger, oi a toe, as we are here 
told it is the custom to present to that 
Goddess in some newly discovered coun- 
tries,* but of every faculty of tlic soul, 
that distinguishes the rational from the 
brute creation. These remain during the 
ceremony of the rout, in an absolute state 


• It is suppsed by the Translator, that the Rajah 
iiere alludes to a custom said to be practised in Otaheitc. 
See Cook’s Voyages. 
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of suspension. You may imagine, my dear 
Mtandaara, what a sacrilice this must be 
to people possessed of so nuicl) wisdom, 
and who are so eminently (jualified Ibr 
the pleasures of conversation ! What a 
sacrifice! to be deprived of the inter- 
changt' of ideas, of every communication 
of sentiment, and every advantage of un- 
derstanding, and to be doomed to sit stif- 
ling in a crowded room, during the length 
of an evening, with no other employment, 
than that of turning over little bits of 
painted paper ! 

It is not surprising, that in such circum- 
stances the countenances of these votaries 
of fashion, should so frequently be distin- 
guished hy the insipid stare of vacancy, or 
the lowering frown of discontent. For 
my part, I could not help pitying them 
from my very soul : I was particularly 
concerned for a group of young females, 
who were placed on a sopha in a corner of 



the room, and who, instead of cards, held 
each in their hand a small fan, which they 
from time to time opened, and again shut in 
a very melancholy manner. As I contem- 
plated their situation with much compas- 
sion, wondering whether silence had actu- 
ally been hnposed upon them as one of the 
duties of the ceremony, my feelings were 
effectually relieved by the entrance of three 
effeminate-looking youths, dressed in the 
military habit, whose pale' faces and puny 
figures rendered it a matter of doubt to 
which sex they actually belonged, till one 
of them being saluted Lord^ relieved me 
from the dilemma. Whether there was 
any thing exhilarating in the perfumes 
which these Saibs had plentifiilly bestow- 
ed upon their persons, I know not; but 
their appearance seemed to spread a sudden 
ray of animation over the dejected Bibbys, 
who in a moment began to speak to each 
other with wonderful loquacity ; the fans 
were opened and shut with increasing cele- 
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rity ; the Chouries upon their heads, were 
w^h one consent put into motion, waving 
like the graceful plumage of the Auncy,* 
when it carries the messages ot Caindco ; 
and their eyes, which had hitherto rolled, 
with languid vacuity, from one head-dress 
to another, now turned their glances to- 
wards that part of the room, where the 
lady-like gentlemen stocKl. Two of these 
heroes, with a degree of fortitude to which 
many more gallant-looking men would have 
been unequal, turning their backs upon the 
fair creatures, who so sweetly solicited 
their attention, sat down at a card-table, 
each placing liimself opposite to a wrinkled 
Bibby, old enough to his grandmother. 
The young Lord, either possessing less re- 
solution than his companions, or not con- 
sidering this sort of penance necessary for 
the good of his soul, joined himself to the 

• A £ibulou8 bird, frequently mentioned !>y the Poet*; 
of India, as the ambassador of lo\e. 
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fan-playing party of the young ladies. — 
Dulness and melancholy vanished at J^is 
approach ; every word he uttered produc- 
ed a simper on the pretty faces of his 
female audience! the simper, at length, 
increased into a litteiing laugh. Observ- 
ing that they cast their eyes to the oppo- 
site side of the apartment, 1 judged it was 
some object placed there that excited their 
risibility; following the direction of their 
glances, I perceived a lady with a remark- 
ably pleasant countenance, who had in- 
deed no Chourie upon her head, and who 
was in every particular less disfigured by 
dress, tlian any other person in the room. 
.1 was pondering in my own mind, how 
tliis modest and unassuming personage, 
could excite the risibility of the fair group, 
when a lady, who had for some time stood 
near them, apparently engaged in over- 
looking a card-table, turned round, and 
addressed them in the following manner : 
“ When you, my l,ord and Ladies, have 
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sufficiently amused yourselves in ridicul- 
ing the dress of that excellent woman, I 
hope you will next proceed to her charac- 
ter. You cannot do better, than comj)arc 
it with your own. I do assure you, her 
dress is not so widely different from your’s, 
as the furniture of either her head or 
heart. That very woman, with her flat 
cap and plain petticoat, has an understand- 
ing of the first (jualily; and a heart re- 
plete with every viitue. While she has 
been cultivating the one, and exorcising 
the other in the noblest manner ; be so 
good as to ask yourselves, how you have 
been employed ? But, perhaps, your obser- 
vations, like those of a monkey, can go 
no farther than the ornaments of the per- 
son ? Then, poor things ! who can blame 
you, for exercising the liigl^est of your 
intellectual powers ; and for asserting 
your claim to rationality, thmigh even [)y 
the lowest and most equivocal of its cha- 
racteristics?” — You have beheld a flock 
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f)f paroquets basking tlicinselves in the rays 
of the sun, all exerting their little throats^ 
anti squalling and chattering with all their 
might ; when, lo ! a cormorant, or other 
bird of prey, has made its appearance, and 
in a moment, the clamorous voices of the 
little green-robed chatterers has been hush- 
ed in silence, — becoming as mute as the 
vegetable tribe, under whose friendly leaves 
they sought for shelter. 

Sucli was the effect produced upon the 
pretty group of Blbby^, by this unexpected 
harangue; and, I confess, I participated so 
much in their feelings, that I was not a 
little alarmed, when the orator, turning, 
witl) a look of ineftahle contempt, from her 
dismayed auditors, addressed herself tome. 
—Nor did it greatly tend to relieve me, 
when I discovered that it was Miss Ardent 
who thus did me the honour of introducing 
herself to my acquaintance. My frie;id, 
the philosopher, had said enough to fright- 
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en me, at the idea of hol(lin<v any com- 
Aunicalion with a learned lady. 1 fouiul 
her, liowever, not quite so formidable as I 
had at first apprehended. She, indeed, 
soon found means, not only to reconcile 
me to her company, Init to lender it (juite 
charming. She diiected the conversation 
to the delightful subject of my dear native 
country! At her desire, 1 described to her 
the peculiar cliaiins of the blooming land- 
scape, whose exliilarating beauties glad- 
den the hearts of the haj)py inhabitants of 
Almora. I painted to her imagination the 
immeasurable forest, whose trees have their 
sky-touching heads oiTrshadowed by the 
venerable mountains of (aimmow, I talk- 
ed of the thuiuk'iing lorients uliidi arc 
dashed from the stupendous rocks, and 
which, delighted at their escajx* from the 
frozen North, run to hide themselves in 
the bosom of Ganga. I told lier of the 
names which they assumed upon their 
route ; expatiated on the eharming banks 
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wliich adorned the course of the rapid 
GunUry, and of the playful meanderin^S 
oF the Gurra. I had likewise the honour 
of explaininpj to her, the present political 
state of the country : it is a subject upon 
which, since I have been in England, I 
have seldom had any opportunity, and still 
seldomer any satisfaction in conversing. 
In all that relates to our country, I have in- 
deed found these western lovers of science 
most deplorably ignorant. Y ou may believe 
it impressed me with a very high idea of 
the superior powers of Miss Ardent’s mind, 
when I found, that she had paid particular 
attention to every thing connected with 
the history or literature of India. But 
even Miss Ardent has her prejudices, and 
I did not find it a very easy matter to 
convince her, that the Mahhabbaret was 
superior to the Iliad of Homer ; or that 
Calidas was a dramatic Poet equal in 
excellence to Shakspeare. You will smile 
at her prejudices ; but consider, my dear 
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friend, what you would think of the ano«- 
g!tnce of any foreigner, who would liavc 
the presumption to put the works of his 
countrymen in competition with those di* 
vine Bards, and you will loani to make 
allowances for this lady. She was sur- 
prised to liear that 1 had not yet been to 
see the representation of an English Natac, 
here called a play, and invited me to be of 
her party, to see the performance of one 
the following evening. 1 was charmed 
with the invitation, and did not fail in iny 
attendance on the letlci -loving Bil)l)y, at 
the time appointed. 

The building appropriated to this amnse- 
ment belongs, to the King, and is called 
his Theatre ; and to it he sends his servants 
for tile diver^on of the public. They are 
not, however, paid by their master, but, 
like all the senants of the English nobi- 
lity, are paid by the vmtor$. Nor are they 
so modest as some that I have seen, at the 
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royal palaces and gardens, who never asked 
for their wages, until they had gratified 
my curiosity ; but these stipulated for a 
certjun sum, and demanded it before they 
permitted me to enter. 

My expectations, m respect to the mag- 
nificence of the building, and the splendor 
of its decorations, were somewhat disap- 
pointed ; but, upon the whole, it is very 
well contrived for seeing and hearing the 
performers.— In front of the stage, is an 
aisle larger than tliat in the church, in 
which the people arc, however, treated 
with more respect, being all accommodated 
with seats; and I could perceive, that Acre 
their marked approbation of any passage 
excited some degree of attention in the 
great people, who sat in the little pews 
above them ; . and -although among these 
great peo|de, some appeared to regard the 
Natac as little as the sermon, talking and 
whispering almost as much at the theatre 
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as they had done in church ; yet the per- 
fi(?nnancc was here, in general, nuu h better 
attended to by all who bad the enjoyment 
of their senses. — You will think this a 
strange exception ; hut you must know, 
that a part of the royal theatre is |>eeu- 
liarly appropriated to the reception of a 
species of lunatics, cufled Bucks, who are 
indeed very noisy and troublesome ; but 
who are treated with an ama;;ing degree of 
lenity and forbearance, by the benevolent 
people, who bestow upon them the pity 
that is due to their unhappy situation. 

Great part of the entertainment seemed, 
indeed, calculated for their amusement, as 
it is well known that the eye can he gra- 
tified by the display of gaudy colours, 
even where the mind is destitute of the 
gift of reason. This respect to folly, was, 
however, in my opinion, carried too far; 
and though I should have been well pleas- 
ed to have seen the grown children amused 
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by the exhibition of a few shewy pictures 
and other mummery, I could not approf e 
of tiirniiija; the inlirmitics of old age into 
ridicule, fm* tlieir amusement. I had fool- 
ishly thought that all English plays were 
like the plays of Shaks[H‘are ; but, alas ! I 
begin to apprehend, that they are not all 
quite so good ! Instead of those portraits 
of the passions, which nature spontane- 
ously acknowledges for her own, I only 
see exaggerated representations of tran- 
sient and incidental f'lly. Whether it be 
owing to the ])eculiar taste of the exalted 
Omrali, whose office it is to examine the 
merits of the Natacs that are performed 
by his Majesty’s servants, or to the limited 
genius of moilern poets, I know not, but 
it ap|)ears evident, tliat all dramatic writers 
in this country, aie now conhned to one 
plot: A foolisii old; man,, devoted to ava- 
rice, lias a daughter that is petulant and 
disobedient, or a son of the same character; 
perhaps two or three of these okl men, 
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differing from each other in the size and 
shlipe of the covering of the head, called 
Wigs, are brought into the same piece, 
together with an old unmarried sister, who 
always believes herself to be young and 
handsome. After the young people have 
for some time exercised their ingenuity 
in deceiving the vigilance of the old ones, 
and have successfully exposed to public 
ridicule the lx)dily infirmities and mental 
failings of their several parents, they are 
paired for marriage, and thus the piece 
concludes. This composition is called a 
Sentimental Comedy^ and i$ succeeded by 
what is termed a Farce. Iii the Farce, his 
Majesty’s servants make faces, and perforin 
many droll tricks for the diversion of the 
audience, who seem particularly pleased 
with their exertions in this way, which 
they applaud with repeated peals of laugh- 
ter,— And, surely, it must be highly gra- 
tifying to the ira|)erial mind, to see the 
people pleased at so cheap a rate. 
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The first time I went to the theatre was, 
as I have already informed you, in com- 
pany with Miss Ardent, who was much 
disappointed, that the illness of one of the 
royal servants should have prevented the 
representation of a new piece, written by 
an English officer in the service of the 
East India Company ; which, in the opi- 
nion of this lady, is a piece of much in- 
trinsic merit. It is taken from the history 
of Zingis, and adorned with the terror- 
striking spirit of Zamouca, which blazes 
throughout the whole of the performance. 
To me, I must confess, the presentation of 
a piece would have been more charm- 
ing, than either the lesson of morality, 
given in the sentimental comedy, or the 
fooleries of the farce ; but I was informed 
by Miss Ardent, that I must be cautious 
how I gave utterance to such an opinion, 
as nothing is now deemed so barbarous as 
the energy of good sense. — “ If your high- 
ness would have the people of this coun- 



try,’’ continued shc,^ ‘‘ entertain a good idea 
of •your taste, you must give all your ad- 
miration to hollow, but high-sounding sen- 
timent. Sentiment and sing-song are the 
fashion of the rlay. That it is so, we are 
much indebted to the care and talents of 
our modern Bards, who, by such composi- 
tions as the present, spoil and contaminate 
tlie national taste.” “ Pardon me,” cried a 
gentleman, who stood by, but in my opi- 
nion, the stage does not so much form, as 
rcjkct the national taste. Poetry has al- 
ways reached her maturity, while her vo- 
taries were in a semi-barbarous state ; with 
the progress of civili2ation, she has gradu^ 
ally declined ; and if we take the rapidity 
of her decay in this country as the crite- 
rion of our refinement, we may jiroudly 
pronounce ourselves one of tlie most po- 
lished nations of the earth !” 


Miss Ardenfs carriage being announc- 
ed, put an end to the conversation ; but 
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before she slept into it,* she invited me to 
dine with her on the following dayf^ 
“ What!*' you will say, “ a single unpro- 
tected woman, invite you to her house — 
Shameful violation of decorum!” — But con- 
sider, my friend — custom, that mighty le- 
gislator, who issues the laws of propriety 
tn the different nations of the earth, inak- 
cth that appear amiable and proper in the 
eyes of the people of one country, which 
in those of another is criminal and absurd : 
and so easily doth custom reconcile us to 
her capricious decrees, that I received the 
invitation, and went to the house of Miss 
Ardent, with as little perturbation as if 
she had been a gentleman in petticoats. 

She received me in an apartment de- 
voted to literature and contemplation, 
from whence it takes the name of study ; 
the walls of the room were lined with 
books, all shining in coats of glossy lea- 
ther, richly ornamented with teaf of gold. 
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Thai pains which in Asia is bestowed in 
decorating the illuminated page, being in 
England all given to the outside cover- 
ing, which, it must be confessed, gives to 
the study a very splendid appearance. 

Two gentlcineii had arrived before me, 
mid were already engaged in conversation. 
— These, as Miss Ardent informed me in a 
wliisper, were great Cnttcs, — I hc word 
was new to me, and I did not choose to 
ask for an explanation, but seeing a huge 
book upon the table, whieli I knew to be 
an explainer of hard words, I had imme- 
diate recourse to it, and found a cruic to be 
“ a man skilled in the art oj judging oj lite- 
rature'' What information might I not 
expect to receive from such infallible 
judges, who, as the subsequent description 
informed me, must be qualified nicely to 
discrimnaiey and ably to judge the beauties 
and faults of writing^. ' — The name of a 
great author, whose works 1 had read with 
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satisfaction and delight, niet my ear, and 
the fire of expectation was instantly kin- 
dled in my bosom. Conscious that I 
could only skim the surface of that ocean 
of wisdom, contained in the work of this 
great moralist, I now hoped to see such 
hidden gems produced to viev\^, as had es- 
caped my feeble search; but, judge of my 
mortification, at being informed only of 
the size of his wig !— Both the critics pro- 
duced a thousand little instances of the 
oddities of his manner, the peculiarity of 
his dress, and irritability of his temper. 
But as to the excellence of his precepts, 
the strength of his arguments, or the su- 
blimity of his sentiments — the critics said 
not a word ! 

The name of this author led to that of 
another—a Poet, to whose verses Miss 
Ardent gave the epithet of charming . — 
Her learned guests, though, in general, 
obsequiously submissive to her « opinion, 
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did not, in this instance, seem to coincide 

with her. But, instead of poiiuinf** out 

the defects of his composition, they only 
mentioned the badness of his taste, of 
wliich they gave an irrefragable proof, in 
his preferring a roasted potatoe to a ehes- 
nut !— Miss Ardent, who did not seem 
pleased at having the taste of her favou- 
rite poet called in (juestion, abruptly turned 
the conversation, and addressing licrself to 
me, told me, she should soon have the plea- 
sure of introducing me to some gentlemen 
of distinguished talents and acknowledged 
merit, whose names I had pro])al)ly heard. 
— She then mentioned three of the most 
celebrated writers of the present day, 
every one of whose works I had liad the 
advantage of reading with Delomoiid, in 
the course of our voyage. While she yet 
spoke, the Chubdar re-echoed the names 
of these celebrated men; they entered, 
and paid the tribute of respect to this 
paUoness of science, who, when she was 
VOL. II. I 
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seated among them, appeared, in my eyes, 
like the Goddess Serreswatti, surrounded 
by the gems of the court of Vicrama- 
ditya. 

Think, Maandaara ! think what I must 
have felt, at the sight of four live authors ! 
You may well believe, that I could not 
find myself in the immediate i)rescnce of 
60 many learned personages, without expe- 
riencing a considerable degree of agitation. 
1 remained immersed in silent awe and 
breathless expectation. Surely, said I to 
myself, the conversation of men who are 
capable of writing books, must be very 
different from that of common mortals. 

One of them opened his mouth — I list- 
ened with avidity— and heard— that the 
morning had been remarkably rainy. — 
How beautiful is this condescension, said 
I again to myself, in one so wise ! — The 
Chubdar again entered, it was to announce 
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that the dinner was upon the table. I 
fijllowed Miss Ardent and her learned 
guests into the apartment destined tor this 
repast, where, according to the ha i barons 
custom of the count ry, they sat down to 
eat at one table, and confined their con- 
versation, while they remained at it, to 
eulogiiiins on the good things set before 
them, of which, in compliment no doubt 
to the mistress of the feast, they devoured 
a goodly quantity. While they were thus 
employed, I retired to a sopha at the other 
end of the room, where I contemplated 
witli astonishment, how much men ol’ ge- 
nius could eat. At length, the long pro- 
tracted feast was finished; the mangled 
remains of the bipeds and the quadrupeds, 
the fishes of the sea, the vegetables of tlie 
earth, and the golden fruits of the garden, 
were carried off by the domestics ; a vari- 
ety of wines supplied their places upon the 
table — the liquid ruby flowed, and these 
disciples of the poet of Shiraz seemed to 
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unite with him in regard to the sovereign 
efficacy of the sparkling contents* of the 
goblet. 

So much has been said and sung on the 
inspiring powers of wine, that I anxiously 
watched its effects on these men of learn- 

* The allusion is taken from one of the odes of 
Hafiz, which, as it does not apiiear among those select- 
ed by Mr Nolt, for his very elegant Translation, wc 
think the following literal one may not prove unac- ' 
ceplablc : 

I, The season of spring is arrived, let the sparkling 
goblet go round ! 

' 2 . ^efee, 0 yc youths, the fleeting hour, and enjoy the 
evlalic delight of the company of the fawn-eyed 
daughters of love. 

3. Boy I fill out the wine, and let the liquid ruby flow, 
for it is it alone that poureth the oil of gladness into 
the hearts of the unfortunate, and is the healing balm 
of the wounds of the afflicted. 

4. Leave the corroding thorns of worldly cares, and the 
anxiety of ambition, to immortalize the names of 
Cyrus ^d Alexander, u 

^ ' 
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ing.— But, unfortunately for wit and me, 
no sooner were tlie bottles set upon the 
table, than the subject of politics was in- 
troduced: a subject which, tome, is ever 
dull and barren of delight, lo Miss Ar- 
dent, it appeared otherwise; she entered 
with warmth and energy into the discus- 
sion, and spoke of ministers and their mea- 
sures, of the management of wars, and the 
interests of nations, in such a decisive 
manner, as proved her qualified to become 
the vizir of an empire. 

Not seeing tlie conversation likely to 
take a turn to any other subject, and con- 


5. Let me indulge in iny favourite wine, and see which 
of us shall soonest obtain the object of bis desires. 

(>. Let mine ear listen to the melody of tlic lute and 
the cymbal, and mine eyes be charmed with the fair 
daughters of Circassia. 

7. Go, 0 my soul, aii<l give thyself to joy, for it is 
needless to anticipate to-day the sorrous of lo-mor 


row. 
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sideriug that the pre^nce of a stranger 
might throw some restraint on the discus- 
sion of art airs of state, I took my leave, 
and must confess, that I returned from 
this banquet of reason, not altogether 
satisfied with my entertainment. 

As, after having lost a game at Chess, it 
is my custom to ponder on the past moves, 
until I find out the false step that led to 
my defeat, so do I ruminate on the disap- 
pointment of expected felicity, till I make 
a discovery of the source from which it 
has flowed. In doing so, I am almost 
always certain of seeing it traced to the 
fallacy of ill-grounded expectation. Why, 
said I, should I have expected more from 
an author, than from any other man of 
sense ? When a man has given his thoughts 
a form upon paper, and submitted them in 
that shape to the perusal of the world, is 
he from thenceforth to be obliged to speak 
injaboured sentences, and to utter only 
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the aphorisms of wisdom? Carrying my 
rftasonings upon this subject a little farther, 
I was almost tempted to conclude, iluit the 
manners of even a female authoi, miglit 
not diifer much from that of other women ! 


Every day presents me with some new 
subject of meditation and perplexity ! No- 
thing howen er has appeared to me so very 
extraordinary, so altogether incomprehen- 
sible, as the notions which the enlightened 
people of London entertain of the duties 
of Friendship, These are capacious as the 
firmament of Heaven— extensive as the 
bounds of space! To have a few real, 
affectionate, and disinterested friends, we 
esteem a blessing reserved by the Gods 
for their peculiar favourites. One such 
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friend appears to our narrow minds as s 
cordial drop in the cup of life, of suflii- 
cient efficacy to sweeten its bitterest con- 
tents. Judge then of the portion of hap- 
piness enjoyed by a nation, where every 
man, and eveVy woman of fashion, boasts 
of hundreds and of thousands friends, 
all equally dear, and e(|ually deserving ! In 
this point of view, tlie ladies of London 
betray an expansion of soul, which I had 
vainly thought reserved for beings of a 
higher sphere. The greater part of these 
fair creatures devote their lives to the 
duties of Friendship — duties, which are 
in m^y respects incompatible with the 
duties 'bf domestic life. You will, per- 
haps, irnagine from this, that the pov^^ers 
^ of the soul are expended in the necessary 
interchange of sentiment, with such a 
numerous host of friends. You will con- 
ceive, that these amiable women neglect 
their families, in order to attend the sick- 
beds of the friendi who arc afflicted with 
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disease — to comfort those who are in ad- 
versity — to console the sorrowful, and to 
sympathize in the felicity of the fortunate. 
— No such thing. The ladies of Loudon 
know no more of the joys pr the sorrows 
of t\\Q\\' friemky than they know of what 
is now doing in the house oi‘ Maandaara. 
Reciprocal good ollices, whic h to our little 
minds appear to l)e the cement of friend- 
ship, have not the smallest inlluencc in 
uniting the souls of people of fashion in 
the bonds of amity. The only essential 
duty of friendship, in this metropolis, is 
to be regular and punctual in leaving one’s 
name (written, or printed, upon a bit of 
stiff paper) at the door of the friend’s 
liouafe, as frccjuently as the friend leaves 
a similar talisman at yours 1 You can have 
no idea of the zeal with which females, 
in the superior ranks, endeavour thus to 
keep alive the divine spark of friendship in 
the breasts of their sister beauties. With 
equal astonishment and veneration have 
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1 beheld them hurrying in their splendid 
equipages, from street to street, droppihg 
these talismanic tickets at the dwelling 
of every fair friend. To notify the ap- 
proach of these votaries of friendship, a 
certain great hammer is suspended at 
every door, with wliich the servant, who 
may be called the high-priest of friend- 
ship, beats such an alarming peal, as is 
suihcient to strike terror to the stoutest 
heart. This, it would ap|)ear, is a very 
necessary part of the ceremony— as, where- 
ever the oftcring is not made in this man- 
ner, it fails to produce any of the feelings 
of friendship in the breasts of the visited. 
“ Do these friends then, you will ask, for 
ever remain strangers to each other s ^'per- 
sons Do they never meet? Methinks 
such a species of friendship can be very 
little beneficial to either party.” 

Be not so hasty, my friend, in your con- 
clusions. The ceremony I have described 
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is, it is true, the only means by which the 
b?eath of friendship, between these en- 
lightened people, can possibly be kept 
alive. An omission of this ceremony 
would inevitably convert the warmest 
friendship into the most bitter enmity. 
But think not that this is all that is de- 
manded of frieiidshi|). No, this is a trif- 
ling sacrifice, in comparison of tliat which 
follows. E^'CIy lady, who can boast some 
hunclrecls of friends, makes it a |)()int to 
be at home on certain evenings, a circum- 
stance which, from want of habit, is ex- 
tremely irksome ; and no sooner is it 
known to her friends that she is under the 
necessity of performing this penance, than 
they crowd to her house, in order to amuse 
and comfort her. The person who, upon 
these occasions, sees only as many friends 
as her house will conveniently hold, con- 
siders herself as quite deserted. To ha\ c 
not only the apartments, but the passages 
and stairs filled with friends, who pant for 
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admission, is a felicity reserved for the pe- 
culiar favourites of fortune ! At the time 
I visited Larly Ardent, I did not know 
that hei Ladyship was then performing 
penance at home. I did not know the 
cause of that air of dissatisfaction which 
was visible on her brow. Her apartments 
were, in my opinion, sufticiently filed ; 
as I am sure the heat was sufficiently of- 
fensive ; but I have since learned, that 
of three hundred friends to wliom she had 
notified her ilfittntion of being at home^ 
only one hundred and fifty liad made their 
appearance I This was surely sufficient 
mortifiiiation to a woman of sensibility. 
But, added to this, was lier kind partici- 
pation iti the feelings of her servants. ' In 
the countenances of her domestics she read 
the language of disappointment, and the 
good lady's soul sympathized in their dis- 
tress. For be it known to my friend, that 
at every card-table a present is made to 
the servants, so considetable, as to enable 
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them to imitate tlieir masters in every 
species of folly and dissipation. The mo- 
ney thus given is indeed, as 1 iiin well 
informed, considered as a fund sacred lo 
profligacy and extravagance. As without 
this extra pay, the servants of the great 
could neither afford to game, nor to get 
drunk with generous wines, nor to keep 
expensive mistresses, they would, hut for 
this happy contrivance, he deprived of 
many enjoyments, which aie considered 
by their superiors as the prime privileges 
of existence! 

In addition to the methods of making 
and preserving friendship, which I have 
already described, there is another now^ 
fast coming into use, which bids fair, as I 
am informed, soon to become universal. 
With many people of sentiment, those are 
already considered as the best friends^ who 
give the best dinners and suppers. It is 
in this manner that people of low birth. 
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and mean education, contrive to make 
friends among the great. Could Maafu- 
daara listen to the praises sometimes be- 
stowed upon tlicse entertainments, he 
would surely conclude, that the souls of 
people of fashion were destined, in their 
future state of existence, to aninjate the 
bodies of (he most detested quadrupeds! 
— What can I say more ! 

The amiable, the engaging Delomond, 
has this morning left us. His departure 
is like a dark cloud, which in early spring 
deforms the face of nature, and chocks the 
gaiety of the season witli the sudden chill 
of a wintry storm. It has particularly 
affected me, as it has at once shut the pros- 
pect of prosperity, which, as I had flattered 
myself, was fast opening on my friend, and 
deprived me of the sunshine of his pre- 
sence. But, perhaps, my disappointment 
with regard to the success of Delomond, 
is more in proportictti 10 the eagerness of 
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my wishes than to the solidity of my hopes. 
The mind, which, like the delicate leaves 
of the Mimosa, shrinks from every touch, 
is. ill calculated to solicit the assistance of 
the powerful, or gain the favour of the 
great. The very looks of the prosperous, 
it construes into arrogance; and is ecjually 
wounded by the civility which appears to 
condescend, and by the insolence which 
wears the form of contempt. 

From all these multiplied mortificalions, 
some, perhaps, real, and some only imagi- 
nary, has Delomond hastily retired ; and, 
relinquishing the pursuit of fortune, and 
the pleasures of society, devotes his future 
life to the indolent repose of obscurity. 
But, alas ! how shall he, who was dis- 
comfited by the first thorny branch winch 
hung across the path of fortune, struggle 
through the sharp briers of adversity?— 
Can a mind, formed for the happiness of 
domestic life, endowed with such exquisite 
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relish for the refined enjoyment of taste 
and sentiment, find comfort in a joyless 
state of solitude; or, what is worse than 
solitude, the company of the rude and 
iguoianl r— Ah ! my amiable friend, thou 
wdt find, when it is too late, that the 
road to ha|)pincss is not to he entered by 
the gate of fastidious refinement. 


The first care that occupied my mind, 
after my arrival in London, was, to pro- 
cure a safe conveyance for the presents 
wltich I had intended to lay at the feet of 
the sister of Percy. 

I have just received an answer to the 
letter that accompanied them. — It is such 
as I should have expected from her who 
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was worthy the esteem of such a’ brother. 
But, alas ! it is written, with the pen of 
sorrow, and blotted by the tears of afflic- 
tion. The amiable old man, who supplied 
to her the place of a father, who loved 
her with such tenderness, and was beloved 
by her with such a degree of filial affec- 
tion, is gone to the dark mansions of death. 
She has left the happy abode of her infan- 
cy, and her dwelling is now among stran- 
gers. This she particularly deplores, on 
account of depriving her of the power of 
shewing the sense she entertains of my 
friendship to her brother, in any oilier way 
than by words alone. Her expressions of 
gratitude have the energetic eloquence of 
genuine sensibility ! They arc greatly be- 
yond what I have merited ; but, when I 
consider the tender reflections that exeited 
them, my heart melts into sympathy. 

Alas ! it is easy to perceive, iliat this 
amiable young woman b not to be num- 
K 
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bered with the happy. Perhaps, her pre- 
sent situation is peculiarly unfortunate. 
Perhaps, she has there been destined to 
experience the cold reception, the unfeel- 
ing neglect, of some little, narrow, selfish 
mind, to whose attentions she had been 
particularly recommended by her departed 
relatives. Perhaps, some friend of her 
brother. — But, no; the real friends of 
Percy were, like himself, noble, generous, 
and good. Far from being capable of dis- 
honouring the, memory of their friend, by 
neglecting to perform the rites of hospi- 
tality to his sister, they have taken an 
interest in her feelings, and by acts of 
kindness and attention, have endeavoured 
to promote her happiness. And, surely, 
for no act of kindness can the sister of 
Percy 4)6 ungrateful to the friends of her 
brother ! 

The loss of Delomond, and the melan- 
choly letter of Miss Pprey, dwelt upon my 
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spirits, and sunk them to a state of unusual 
depression. I spent the night in sadness, 
and, early in the morning, went in search 
of my friend, the philosopher, whose con- 
versation is to me as the rod of Krishna, 
which no sooner touched the eyes of 
Arjoim, than he saw the figure of truth, as 
it appears unto the (Jods themselves. This 
amiable friend liad of late iK'cn so much 
engrossed by his scientific pursuits, tliat I 
had enjoyed little of his (‘onipany. lie 
received me with an air of unusual viva- 
city. When I last saw you/' said lie, ‘‘ I 
am afraid I must have appeared strangely 
inattentive ; hut, in truth, my mind was 
at that time very mucli embarrassed, and 
almost solely occupied on a subject which 
I did not then clioose to speak of, but 
which I shall now fully explain. You 
must know, that I had lately entered on 
a course of experiments, more interesting 
than any in which I have ever yet en- 
gaged, and from which) I had no doubt, a 
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most important discovery would result. I 
found it, however, altogether impossible 
to go on without the assistance of an addi- 
tional apparatus, the price of which was 
far more than I could afford. It was fifty 
pounds : Little less than a quarter of a 
year’s rent of my whole estate ! What was 
I to do? bespeak it of the artizan, without 
having the money ready to pay for it? 
This would be nothing less than an act of 
wilful dishonesty ; for dishonesty, either 
to one's self or others, running in debt 
always is. 

Could I hope to save it by retrenching 
any of ^ ordinary expences? I calculat- 
ed every thing, even to living on bread 
^and water, but found it impossible. I had, 
then, nothing for it, but to relinquish my 
plan entirely, and since I could not carry 
it on myself, to coinnumicate my ideas 
upon the subject to some more opulent 
philosopher, by whose jneans the benefit of 
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'tile discovery might be still given to the 
world.” Ah ! my friend,” interrupted I, 
I now see tliat you have no regard for 
me, or you would liavc given me the envi- 
able pleasure, the delight of being* able to 
say to myself, that I too, ignorant as I am, 
I too have contributed my feeble aid to 
the advancement of science, and the be- 
nefit of society.” “ You are very good,” 
returned the Doctor, and I have no 
doubt of your -generosity. . But, as the 
action of heat evaporates fluids, so does 
the borrowing of money, in my opinion, 
destroy the independence of the soul : that 
independence, which gives life and energy 
to virtue, without which, it becomes inca- 
pable of being exerted to any truly useful 
purpose. No; what I cannot elfcet by 
the means which Divine Providence has 
put into my power, I think is not intend- 
ed by Providence that I should effect at 
all. 
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I was therefore quietly employing mjt 
self in unfixing -that great retort; when 
this morning, a letter was brought me 
from my agent in the country, informing 
me of his having obtained for me, from 
a neighbouring ’Sciuire, the sum of fifty 
pounds; for damages done me, by taking, 
through mistake, a piece of my ground 
into one of his inclosurcs : whicli sum he 
inclosed to me in letter. Thus, you see, 
my dilemma is quite at an end. I shall 
now go on with spirit ; and as I need lose 
no more time, I am just going into the 
city, to give the necessary directions to 
the work-people; who, if they are any 
way diligent, may have the whole appara- 
tus cotnpletely finished in a week.” As 
he spoke, I contemplated with delight the 
glow of pleasure which animated his finely 
expressive countenance ; a pleasure so dif- 
ferent from the'^sparkling cxtacy of pas- 
sion, that merely to have beheld it, would 
have been sufficient to convince the most 
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devoted sensualist, of tbc superiority df 
mind over every enjoyment of mere sense. 

Having accepted ijfiy offer of attending 
him, we were just about depart,, when 
prevented by the entrance of a lady, 
whose air and mannei had in them some- 
what so interesting, tliat the unseasona- 
blcness of tlie interruption was soon for* 
gotten. Grief and anxiety were painted 
on her countenance. Every feat m e was 
labouring with ill-suppressed emotion, and 
when she attempted to speak, the tremor 
of her voice prevented her words from 
being distinctly heard. I, however, soon 
gathered from her broken sentences, and 
the sympathetic replies of tlie philosopher, 

^ tliat she was the wdfe of an old school- 
fellow, one of his early and esteemed 
friends.~That she had been born to afflu- 
ence, but forfeited the favour of her 
family by her marri^ ; her husband hav- 
ing virtue ^nd talents, but no fortune. 
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Hi& talents, however, hatl been turned tp 
good account; he had employed himself 
in drawing plans of tlie estates of the 
affluent, which his taste taught him to 
embellish in such a manner, as gratified 
the vanity of his employers, by the ad- 
miration it excited. He was contented 
with the profit, while they enjoyed the 
praise. 

Wc were doing charmingly,” said the 
lady, “ and had tlie prospect of soon 
getting above the world, and paying oft' 
all the little debts, which, at our first sett- 
ing out in life, necessity had compelled us 
to contract. When, in the beginning of 
last Summer, my husband was seized with 
a fever, which lasted seven weeks ; and 
left him so weak, that many more elapsed 
before he was able to go abroad. During 
that time, he lost some of his most advan- 
tageous situations; gentlemen who had 



^iployed liim, having, in the time of his' 
illness, coi^tracted with others. Winter 
came on, and no funds were provided 
against its wants; my husband, whose 
tenderness and aflection for his family, 
seemed to be increased by the diiliculty 
he found in procuring their support, had 
a ireniiis fruitful in resources. In those 
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months when the season necessarily put a 
stop to his cmplo}ments, he wrote for the 
printer of 'a periodical publication, in 
which work he taught me to assist him ; 
and thus, hy our united endeavours, we 
contrived still to keep up a decent appear- 
ance ; and to maintain, with frugality our 
four little ones, whose innocent ciidcar- 
inents repaid all our trouble, and made us, 

, when we sat down to our little meal, for- 
get the labour by which it hud been 
earned. Ah ! my poor babes ! it is your 
sufferings, that, more than his own, no\\' 
wrings your father s heart ! ’ 



But where is now my friend int^’ 
rupted Severaii. “ Is he well r Wliat can 
1 do to serve him r Where can I see him?” 

‘‘Alas, he is in piison!” returned the 
lady. . ‘‘ lie is in a loathsome, dismal 
prison ! — deprived of light, of liberty, of 
every comfort, and enjoyment ; and his 
dear ^children, hi?» pretty darlings, of whom 
he used to be so fond, they too must go, 
must ht nurs|d in the abode of misery, 
and made familiar whh every species of 
'Wrctcliedness — Here teais came to her 
relici', and for some time choaketl her 
uttetauce. 

At length, recovering herself, and as- 
suming an air of dejected composure, “ I 
beg your pirdon/’ continued she, (observ- 
ing the mark3,>^fs sensibility, that over- 
spread the beni^ant countenance of our 
friend), “ I did not mean to distress you, 
but it is so few that can feel for ones 
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■S^iction ! — and the voice of sympathy is 
so grateful to the wounded heart— that I 
could not deny myself the consolation of 
speaking to you. But things may yet go 
better.— My husband has enough ovving 
to him, to enable him to pay every one. 
But the misfortune is, that his debtors are 
all people of fortune, whose favour would 
be for ever lost, by an untimely application 
for money ; and should the news of his 
having been imprisoned for debt, once get 
abroad, he is ruined for ever! No person 
of fashion will ever employ hhir move !" 

“ r cannot think so,” .said. the. P.octor, 
with his wonted mildness ; we see diiily 
instances of the high favanir that is shewn 
to people of ruined circumstances; many 
of whom 1 have known, even when worth- 
less and depraved, to meet with attention 
and support, from people' of elevated rank 
and fashion 1” 
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“ Ah ! sir,” replied the lady, “ theaL 
were people who had squandered theil 
fortunes in luxury and dissipation; such,! 
indeed, seldom fail to meet with patrons 
and benefactors ; but, it is far otherwise 
with the poor man, who has been strug- 
gling with adversity, and employing his 
efforts for the maintenance of a virtuous 
wife and family : when ht fails, he is 
considered as an object unworthy of no- 
tice ; his situation creates no interest ; his 
wretchedness excites 7io commiseration.” 
— “ fiut your own family, my dear Madam, 
— they have it in their power to extricate 
you from every difficulty; will you permit 
me to apply to them in your behalf?” 

“ Alas ! sir, I fear it would be in vain ; 
they are too fond of money, to give it to 
those who have none. You know how I 
offended them by my marriage ; yet, had 
my hushand succeeded in the world, and 
made a fortune, mine would not have been 
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W^hheld from him. It would liavc been 
fven, if we had not wanted it; but, now 
that we are reduced to poverty, I have no 
hopes of assistance from any of my friends. 
Yet would I thank you for making trial 
of an application to them, if they were in 
town — but they are not. They are all at 
York, except one aunt, who is, indeed, 
very rich ; she is also very religious, and 
very charitable, but makes it a rule, never 
to give assistance to any who arc not of 
her own sect.’’ 

Then,” cried Severan, with unusual 
warmth, whatever are her professions, 
she is a stranger to the religion of Jesus 
Christ ! But you have not told njc the 
amount of the debt, for which your bus* 
baud is confined; is it not considerable?” 

“ Alas ! yes,” returned the lady ; “ it is 
more than forty pounds ; and, what with 
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llie Ijailiff's and the jailor g fees, will, I 
dare say, arise to little less than fifty!” 

“ Fifty pounds !” repeated the philoso- 
pher. “ And fifty pounds would release 
your husband from a jail : Fifty pounds 
would restore a father to his infant family, 
and make the heart of a virtuous woman 
rejoice* It is the noblest of all experi- 
ments !-~And detested be the pursuit, that 
would stand in the way of the happiness 
of a lellow-creature. My good Madam,” 
('oiilinued he, ad(h*essing himself to the 
lady, who looked astonished at the inco- 
herence of his expressions, “ you must 
know, tliat 1 this morning made a mis- 
take ; I thought that Providence had sent 
me fifty pounds, to enable me to pursue a 
philosophical discovery, on which I liad 
vainly set my heart : but I now find, it 
was for a nobler purpose ; it Avas to con- 
tribute to the haippiness of an unfortunate 
family ; here it is; and all I desire is, that 
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you would consider me only as the agents 
/^|kI keep your thanks for^iim who sent 


it” 


The various emotions of asloiiislnnent, 
floubt, gratitude, and joy, Udiich took pos- 
session of the poor lady’s bosom, struggled 
for utterance, and at length found vent in 
tears. ^ 

The cfTcct upon my feelings, was too 
powerful to be supported: I left the room, 
and when I relumed, found my friend ad- 
vising with the lady, on the 8te])s ncees- 
saiy to be taken for her husband’s release. 
I liad, from the commencement of our 
acquaintance, regarded the philosopher as 
the first of human beings. I now looked 
jip to him as somclliing more. To help a 
fellow-creature in distress, is the instinc- 
tive impulse of benevolence ; but to sacri- 
lice, for the good of others, the darling 
pursuit of one’s life ! to give up on that 
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account the favourite, the clierished object 
of one's mind ! this belongs only to th^ 
philosophy of Jesus. It was now that I 
understood what cutting off the right 
hand, and plucking out the right eye, 
truly meant. Rut ah ! my friend, if this 
is really tlie religion of Christ, how falsely 
arc people often called (Uiristians ! 

On the arrival of the man of the law, 
wliom tlic Doctor had sent for to conduct 
the business, we all set out with the lady, 
for the place of her husbands confine- 
ment. 

When we arrived at the great, gloomy 
mansion. Doctor Severan, thinking it in- 
delicate to go immediately into the pre- 
sence of his friend, sent his lawyer with 
the lady to inform her husband of his libe- 
ration, and, in the mean time, indulged my 
curiosity with a sight of the prison. 

o 
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You have seen the dungeons in which 
the Mussulmans confine their maletaetors, 
and in which their prisoners of war are 
often doomed to suffer the lingering tor- 
tures of despair; to inhale the noxious 
vapours of peslilence, and to pine in all 
the miseries of disease and famine. But 
after what I have said of Christian elia- 
rity, you will, no doubt, think it impos- 
sible, that in a (diristian country similar 
places should be found. This, indeed, at 
first sight, appears very inexplicable; but 
it only serves to confirm me in the truth 
of iny former conjecture, respecting a mw 
revelation^ a supplementary code of Chris- 
tian laws and Christian precepts, whieli, 
in many respects, must very essentially 
differ from the old one. 

In this new gospel, 1 have every reason 
to believe, from all that? 1 have observed 
since my abode in England, that poverty 
is considered as one of the most heinous of 

L 


voL.ir. 
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Clinics. It is, accordingly, by the Oms- 
thins of the new system, not only stigma*^ 
lized with a degree of infamy, but by 
their very laws, and under the immediate 
inspection of their sage magistrates, it is 
punished in the most exemplary manner. 
The abhorrence in which this crime is 
held by those Christian legislators, is, in- 
deed, evident throughout the tenour of 
their laws. 

Can a person contrive by villainy to 
possess himself of the estate of another, 
provided it can be clearly proved, that 
poverty had no share in instigating him 
to the otfence, the law is satisfied with 
sim|)le restitution. But, should a poor 
starving wretch put forth his audacious 
hand to satisfy the calls of hunger, or still 
tlic clamoiOLis demands of an infant fami- 
ly, he is condemned to death, or doomed 
to everlasting wretchedness. You who 
are prejudiced in favour of the rnild ordi- 
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nances of our revered Pundits, will, per- 
haps, think it unjust, that to the misera- 
ble mortal who steals the value ot* twenty 
rupees, and to him who lx>ldly ventures 
on plundering the wealth of a family, 
adding murder to the crime of robbery, 
the same punishment should be allotted; 
but, you will admire the principle upon 
which the laws of these new Christians 
in this ease proceeds. It tbiows the 
crime of poverty into the scale, wliich in- 
stantly settles the balance. 

Even when poverty constitutes the sole 
oftcnce, nothing is more^ecpiitable than 
the punishments which proceed in regular 
gradation, and correspond in exact propor- 
tion to the degree in wliich the crime 
exists. For instance, within the massy 
walls of this prison, whose iron gates open 
to receive the reeking murderer, the inid- 
niglit thief, and all those miserable out- 
casts of society, who, lost to every prin- 
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ciple of shame, every feeling of humanity, 
have sunk into all the brutality of vice; 
those guilty of the crime of poverty, are 
likewise immured. But think not that 
they arc all ecjually wretched. No; those 
that can afford to defraud their creditors, 
are suffered, by these wise legislators, to 
live in a degree of luxury. Those who 
can save enough from the wreck of former 
times, to pay for their accommodation, 
may still enjoy some comparative degjree 
of comfort. But, it is those wretches who 
have lost their r///, and are alike destitute 
of iViends and fortune — it is they who are 
doomed to suffer the bitterness of confine- 
ment, in all its horrors. 

It is true, th<tt some who follow the old 
system of Christianity, as it was taught 
hy Jesus Christ and bis apostles, by whom 
poverty is not considered as so unpardona- 
ble a crime, have exerted their endeavours 
for relieving the sufferings of their fellow- 
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creatures, who for small sums, are shut U{) 
in these dreary abodes of wretchedness. 
But notwithstanding their endeavours, not- 
withstanding the zealous efforts, the heart 
touching remonstran(‘es of one of these 
Christians of the old school, who devotes 
his life to the children of misfortune 
still, in these prisons, many thousands of 
the inhabitants of this land of freedom, 
are left to pine out a miserable exislen(‘e, 
alike useless to tbemselves and to society. 
Many, at whose birth the voice of congra- 
tulation has been raised, and over whose 
infant forms the tears of parental tender- 
ness have been fondly shed, are here suffer- 
ed to languish, unnoticed and unknown. 

As for those wretches who have com- 
mitted such offences against society, as 
all nations upon earth have deemed cri- 

• We suppose the Rajah points at the berie\oleni 
eieriioos of Mr Howard. 
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minal, they kre here held in such just ab- 
honeiKT, that ii l^ not thought sufheient 
to visit their sins uith mere temporal pu- 
nishment^ hilt every possible pains is taken 
lo preserve them in such a state of wick- 
edness, as may give them every possible 
chance of being, according to the faith of 
the lawgivers, miserable to all eternitij. 

'fhis, yon may, ])erhaps, esteem rather 
an unjustifiable degree of severity. — But 
consider, 0 benevolent Maandaara, that, 
by the old (dirislian Sha.ster, none are ex- 
cluded from the liopes of mercy, who seek 
it by sincere repentance. Now, nothing 
is inoie piobahle than that many of those 
miserable beings, who have been unwitt- 
ingly swept into the torrent of vice, might, 
wlien tliey hnil themselves shipwrecked on 
its barren shores, gladly listen to the voice 
that would conduct them to the paths of 
pcaa* and virtue. If kept in a state of se- 
paration from the bad, and tavoured with 
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means of instruction from the <j:oo< 1, this 
would, no doubt, often be the but 

then consider what niii>'ht be the conse- 
quence: perhaps, some of these vde telons 
mii^ht come to have a hitcher seat in hea- 
ven, than some of the proud and jealous 
guardians of the laws, which liad con- 
demned them upon earth. The idea is not 
to be endured with patience! and to pre- 
vent any possibility of its bein<>; lealized, 
the poor trembling wretch, new to vice, 
and w'lujse mind is not yet bai<lened in 
iniquity, no sormer commits (or is said to 
have committed) the most trdhng oirciice 
that slaiuls within the cognizance of liie 
law, than, hurled into the society oi‘ those 
veterans in sin, f)f whose repentance iheic 
is little reason to be afraid, the unfoi lu- 
nate offender is gradually trained to an 
equal degree of depravity. 

Thus, the door of mercy is for ever 
shut; J;he returning path to virtue is bar- 
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ricadcd, and so fdled up by the briers and 
tlic ihorus, which these new Christians 
have thrown in the way, that it becomes 
quite invisible; and, lest rellection should 
point it out, intoxicating liquors are allow- 
ed in all prisons to be distributed in suffi- 
cient (juantitics, to pi event tlic most dis- 
tant apprehensions of such an event. 
'J’hus ilo these enlightened people exert 
llieii endeavours to liil the regions of Na- 
rejka ! ! 

As for the philosopher, who, 1 need not 
tell jou, is a Christian according to the 
old Gospel, he de])reeatcs the whole sys- 
tem, and was so much slioeked at the 
.■^ight of the* young victims, who are here 
devoted to vice, in order that they may 
he af.ei wards immolated on altars of 
justice, that no cordial Icssi powerful than 
the sight of the happiness he had himself 
created, would have had efficacy to restore 
his mind to any degree of composuie. 
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Before I conclude tins epistle, I must 
entreat you to send for tlie good and pious 
Brainin Sheermaal : — tell him, that niy 
heart reproaches me, for tlic injustice I 
veas guilty of towards him; I implore his 
pardon, for the incredulity with wlii(‘h 1 
regarded his account of the conduct of 
Christians. — Experience has now taught 
me to acknow ledge, tliat his words were 
dictated by truth, and his observations 
emanated from wisdom ! 

All that I have written, thou wdit not, 
perhaps, think proper to read to Zamar- 
canda; many parts of it, she certainly 
could not understand! hut I request lliou 
wouldst assure her, that the love of her 
brother is . undiminished. — I embrace my 
son— and implore upon him the blessing 
of all the benignant Dewtahs!— May the 
fortunes of Maandaara be established for 
ever! — What can I say more? 
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LETTER XIV. 


Since I last took up the reed of friend- 
ship, iny lieart has been fretted with vexa- 
tion, and my soul chilled with astonish- 
ment Will the friend of Zaarmilla believe 
it possible, that I should have found fraud 
and falsehood, venality and eoiruption, 
even in that eonrt-proteeted vehicle of 
public information, that pure source of in- 
telligence, called a Ncwspa|)cr? 

The manner in which I made the dis- 
agreeable discovery was, to me, no less 
extraordinary, than the discovery itself 
I went, as usual, yesterday morning, to 
spend an hour at the neighbouring coffee- 
house, and, on entering it, was surprised 
to find myself the object of universal at- 
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tention. Every eye was turned towards 
me; some few seemed to regard me with 
a look of contempt ; but the general ex- 
pression was that of pity and compassion. 
I had advanced to a box, and called for a 
newspaper; hut was hesitating whether 1 
should retire or stay to peruse its contents, 
when a gentleman, whi)m I observed to 
eye n\e with particular eagerness, ap- 
proaching me with nuich formality, beg- 
ged leave to iiujuire, uliether J was indeed 
I lie Rajah of Alniora, a native prince of 
Rohilcundr On being answered in the 
adirmative, the gentleman, again bowing 
to the ground, thus proceeded : I hope 
your highness will not attribute it to any 
want of respect, that I have thus presumed 
to intrude myself into your presence. I 
entertain too much respect, for whatever 
is illustrious in birth, or honourable in 
rank, or dignified in title, or exalted in 
authority, to do any thing derogatory to 
its greatness. 1 am but too conscious of 
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the prejudice which your highness must 
inevitably t*ntertaiii against this nation, to' 
hope that you will look upon any indi- 
vidual belonging to it without suspicion 
and abhorrence ! But I hope to convince 
you, in spite of the reasons yon liave had 
to the contrary, that we are not a nation 
of monsters. Some virlue still remains 
among ns, confined to me, and my lion* 
ourahle friends, it is true ; but we, sir, 
are Englishmen. Englishmen, capable of 
blushing at the nefarious practices of dele- 
gated authority. Englishmen, who have 
not been completely disemlmwelled of our 
natural entrails : our hearts, and galls, and 
s|)leens, and livers, have not been forcibly 
torn from our iKxlics, and their places 
suijplied by shawls, and lack.s, and nabob- 
ships, and dewannes ! We have real hearts 
of flesh and blood, within our bosoms. 
Hearts, which bleed at the recital of hu- 
man misery^ and feej for the woes of your 
unhappy country, with all the warmth of 
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unsophisticated virtue.” Perceiving my 
Intention to speak, “ I know, sir, what 
you would say,” cried he, with vehe- 
mence : You would tell me, that your 
hatred to the English race was founded 
m nature and in justice. — You would tell 
me, that it is xve who have desolated youi 
empire, who liavc turned the fruitful and 
delicious gaidcn of Rohilcund, into a 
waste and howling wilderness. — // e, who 
have extirpated the noble race of warriors, 
who were your kind protectors! your in- 
dulgent lords ! your beneficent friends ! — 
to whom you paid a proud subniissioii ; a 
dignified obedience ; a subordination more 
desirable than the tumultuous spirit of the 
most exalted freedom I” Again 1 attempt- 
ed to speak. — “ Ah !” cried he, in a still 
louder tone, you need not describe to 
me the ravages you have seen eomniitted ! 
the insults you have sustained ! You need 
not tell me, that your friends have been 
5>laughtered ; your country plundered ; 
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your houses burned ; your land laid waste; 
your zenana dislionou led ; and the favou-^ 
rite, the lovely, the virtuous wife of your 
affections, perhaps, torn from your agoniz- 
ing bosom !” This was a chord not to be 
touched, even by I he rude hand of a stran- 
ger, without exciting a visilile emotion. 

1 see the subject is too mucli for you, * 
cried he, it is too fraught with horror, 
to be surveyed with indifference. Nature 
sickens at the recollection ; but you need 
say no more ; depend upon it, I sliall 
make a proper representation of your case. 
Through me, your wrongs shall find a 
tongue. 1 will proc laim to the world, all 
that I have heard you utter. That mass 
of liorrors, that system of iniquity, whicli 
your highness w^ould describe, shall be laid 
open to the eye of day, and its wicked, 
nefarious, abominable, and detested author, 
exposed to the just indignation of the con- 
gregated univeise!’’-~At these words, again 
bowing to the ground, he turned round, 
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and departed. As I had no doubt of tlic 
unhappy mans insanity, I excc‘c(lin<rly re- 
joiced at his departure, and that he liad 
done no mischief to himself or others, 
during this paroxysm of delirium. 

Among the crowd, wdiicli the vocifera- 
tion of this unliap|)y maniac had attracted 
round us, I j)crcci\c(l one of the gentle- 
men I liad met at .Miss Ardent's; and was 
happy to take the opportunity of renewing 
our ac(juaintance. From him I learned, 
tliat the notice of the noisy orator had 
been drawn upon me, liy a* paragraph 
inserted in a newspa|)er of that moiniiig, 
which, after mentioning my name, and de- 
scribing my person, falsely and w ickedly 
insinuated, “ that 1 hatl come thithci on 
behalf of the Hindoo inhabitants ot’Jkmgal, 
to complain of the horrid cruelties, and un- 
exampled oppicssion, under which, through 
the mal-administration of ih.e Uritish (io- 
vernor of India, we were made to gioan.’' 
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I was exceodi^tl^y shocked at the idea 
of the eon8e(|(i€jrices that might arise to 
the cliosen of the minister, the 

Wfket of thep'tieWspaper, from having" suf- 
fered himself to be thus imposed upon. 
I did not know what punishment might 
await the confidential conductor of this 
vehicle of intelligence, should his master 
discover that he had siittcred a falsehood 
to pollute that pure fountain of public 
instruction, in which his care for the 
inpials, the virtue, the fortune, the liealth, 
and the beauty ofiall the subjects of this 
extensive empiic, is so fully evinced. — 
The gentleman, observing my anxiety, 
told me, that" the best method of proceed- 
ing was, to authorise the publisher to con- 
tradict the paragraph alluded to in the 
next paper ; and that he would, if I chose 
it, go then with me to his house. 

Eager to extricate the poor man from 
the dilemma into whicli his ignorance had 
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thrown him, I gladly accepted the friendly 
offer, and we proceed©^ immediat^ to 
the office of this prime;, fi&ster of , fame, 
who received us witli all'die stateliness 
which an idea of tlic consequence of situa- 
tion nevxr fails to inspire. The gentleman 
took upon himself to open the business ; 
which he did, by saying, “ that he had 
brought with him a stranger, of high rank, 
who considcieid himself aggrieved by a 
paragraph, ivhich had been that morning 
inserted in his paper; and then pointing 
it out, he told him, that I would expect 
to see a contradiction of that part of it 
which related to the British Governor of 
India, for whom I entertaihed sentiments 
of the most profound respect. The con- 
ductor shrugged up his shoulders, and said, 
“ the paragrapli had been paid for,”— 
“ That is to say, the contradiction of it 
must be paid for likewise,” returned the 
gentleman. “ I dare say, the Rajah will 
have no objection.” Observing the asto* 
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nishmcnt that was painted in my counte- 
nance, he told me, that nothing was more ' 
commonly practised. Yes,” added the 
news writer, the gentleman must cer- 
tainly allow, that when a falsehood has 
been paid for, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that it can be contradicted for 
notliing! — It would be quite dishonour- 

abkr 

What!’’ cried I, with an emotion no 
longer to be suppressed, ‘‘ and is it then 
ill the power of a piece of gold, to pro- 
cure circulation to whatever untruths the 
base malignity of envy or of hatred may 
chuse to dictate? Are these the articles 
of intelligence diflFused, at such vast cx- 
pcnce, over this Christian kingdom? Ah! 
ye simple people! whom distance has hap- 
pily preserved in ignorance of the ways 
of news writers, how little do ye know 
the real value of what ye so liberally pay 
for!’* 
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So much was I disgusted, that if my 
own character alone had been concerned, 
I would rather have submitted to the evil, 
than to the remedy. — As it was, 1 threw 
down the guinea and departed, with rather 
less reverence for the autlientieity of news- 
paper intelligence, than I had entertain- 
ed at my entrance. 

The disagreeable coiiscc|ucnces of this 
affair have not stopped here : I can no 
longer stir abroad, without attracting the 
gaze of observation. Places of public en- 
tertainment arc filled by the baie expecta- 
tion of beholding me ; all those of rcsoj t, 
in the out-skirts of the town, have adver- 
tised me, as part of their bill of fare ; and 
I am this evening disappointed of the plea- 
sure I expected, at a new species of amuse- 
ment called a Mascpierade, from seeing in 
the newspaper that my intention is known 
to the public. — In fine, I can no longer find 
happiness in this metropolis, and would 
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with pleasure, at this moment, re-embark 
on the bosom of that ocean, whose distant 
waves now beat against the happy shores 
of India. Sonic weeks must elapse, before 
such an opportunity can be found. I. shall, 
therefore, in the interim, avail myself of 
the polite and frieudiy invitation of Lady 
Grey, and the family of the Ardents, to go 
into the country. 

tf I can prevail upon the philosopher to 
accompany me, I shall indeed be happy. 
And let not Maandaara too much exult 
over the disappointment of his friend, when 
I eoufess to him, that experience has now 
convinced me, that, though the novelty of 
manners and opinions may produce amuse- 
ment, and the variety of human characters 
afford some degree of instruction, it is the 
society of the friend we esteem, that can 
alone solace and satisfy the heart I 
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When I vainly flattered myself with 
obtaining the company of Severan, I had 
entirely forgot his experiments. He has 
now engaged in them with renewed ar- 
dour; and so deeply is he interested in 
their success, that no motive, less power- 
ful than the possibility of relieving a fel- 
low-creaturc in distress, would be sufiicient 
to make him (juit his laboratory. The 
morning after that in which we had visited 
the building allotted to the reception of 
the unfortunate people, whom these good 
Christians have so piously devoted to 
Eeinen, * I paid a visit to the worthy 
family who had been rescued from the 
punishment of poverty; and, after liaving 
done what was in my power to preserve 
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them from being found guilty of a like 
crime in future, directed tliem to return 
to Severan the sum he had so generously 
advanced. 

But though I am thus deprived of his 
company for the present, he promises to 
join me, as soon as his scientific engage- 
ments will admit. And in the mean time, 
he tells me, I may expect amusement (I 
wonder he did not rather say instruction) 
from the characters I shall meet at Sir 
Caprice Ardent’s. I'his man of many 
minds, has left his temples and his turrets, 
his (»i liars and pilasters, his ai cades and 
his eolonades, to be linished by the next 
lover of architecture, who may chance to 
Spring up in the fiunily ; and has retired 
into the country, to enjoy, without in- 
terruption, the calm pleasures of philoso- 
phy. The philosophy which at present 
engrosses the soul of the Baronet, i.s, how- 
ever, of a different s|)€cies from that wliich 
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engages the capacious mind of Doctor Sc- 
veran. It is a philosoj)hy which disdains 
the slow process of experiment, and chiefly 
glories in contradicting common sense. 
Its main object is to shew, that the things 
which are, are not, and the things which 
are not, are; and this is called Metaphy- 
sics. 


As I understand the matter, the art of 
these metaphysical champions lies in pwzz- 
ling each other, and the best puzzler car- 
ries off the prize. 

While these Christian-born philosophers 
pique themselves in turning from light, to 
walk in the darkness of their own vain 
imaginations, may the words that are writ- 
ten in the ‘‘ Ocean of Wisdom,” nev^ ‘ 
escape from our remembrance! 

i 

Though one should be intimately ac- 
quairited with the whole circle of sci- 
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“ cnees, and hiastS^ of the principles on 
“ which the most abstruse of them are 
“ founded; yet, if this knowledge be un-. 

accompanied by the humble worship of 
“ the omniscient God, it shall prove alto- 
gether vain and unprofitable.”'^ 

I have heard of a conveyance, which, 
although not eligible for my personal ac- 
commodation, yet will serve to transmit 
this letter to my friend. 

May he who possesses the eight attri- 
butes, receive your prayers 1 May you walk 
in the shadow of Veeshnu ! and when, by 
the favour of Vanina, this letter shall reach 

* This passage appears to have been taken from the 
Tervo-Vaulever Kuddei, a composition which bears the 
marks of considerable antiquity ; and which, though writ* 
fen, not by a Bramin, but a Hindoo of Uie lowest order, 
is held in high estimation, for the beauties of its poetry, 
and inUhwe value of its precepts. Part of it has been 
lately translated into English )>y Mr Kiodersley. 
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the dwelling of Maancte^i, may he read 
its contents with the same sentiments of 
friendship as now beat Jii the bosom of 
Zaarmilla. I'hc brother of Zamarcanda 
salutes the sister of his heart, and weeps 
over the tender blossom he entrusted to 
lier bosom. 0 that by her care his mind 
may he nourished by the rcfiosliing dew 
of early virtue ! M'hat can I say more ! 



LETTER XV. 


Praise to Gancsa!* How would the 
God, whose symbol is an Elephants head, 
have been astonished, could he liave de- 
scended to have been a spectator of the 
scene 1 have just now witnessed ? Had he 
beheld in wdiat a ridiculous light lie is re- 
piesented by the j)liiK)Sophers of Europe, 
M'ho |)reU‘nd to be his worshippers, I am 
afraid, he would have been more tlian half 
ashamed of his votaries. But let me not 
anlieipale. You must travel the whole 
journey; and, according to my plan of 
puncUial and minute information, you 
must be told, that I left London the 
morning after that in which my last epis- 

• The TioU of Wisdom, whose symbol is the Head 
of an Elephant. 
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^tle was concluded ; and travelled, after 
the manner of the country, in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, which were cluino;cd 
every six or eight coss^ at Choi tries re- 
plete with every convenience, and occu- 
pied by the politest, the ci vilest, and the 
most hospitable people I have since my 
residence iii Karo])e ever encountered. 

Wherever I stop[)ed, smiles of welcome 
sat on every biow, nor was the benign 
siia\ityol‘ their manners confined to my- 
self alone; it extended even to m\ domes- 
tics ; and was particularly evinced in tlte 
eor<lial looks, and kindly greetings, be- 
stowed oil my English Sircar, wdio has the 
uncontrolled disbursement of jn\ inonex. 

I had already travelled iipwardN of two 
hundred miles (about one liiiiulred of onr 
coss) without meeting with any adventure 
worth notice ; and had turned a few njiles 
out of the great road, into that which 
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leads to thfe Baronet’s) when, on stopping 
to change horses at the inn of a paltry 
village, I met with an unexpected delay. 
They had no horses at home. I was, there- 
fore, under the necessity of waiting for 
the return of a pair, which the landlord 
assured me would be back in less than 
half an hour, and should then proceed with 
me immediately. I was a little surprised, 
to hear him propose having my carriage 
drawn by one pair, as my Englisli servant 
had assured me, it was a thing impossible. 
And his judgment had been confirmed, 
not only by the London horse-hirer, but 
by tlic master of every inn upon the road. 
But as the road was now more broken, and 
more hilly, than I liad hitherto travelled, 
I found that two horses woukl be suffi- 
cient. And for these two I resolved to 
wail with all possible patience. — I do not 
know that I have hitherto mentioned to 
you, that in this country there are various 
Avays of measuring time ; and that what 
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IS with trades-peoplc, inn-keepers, servants, 
&c. called five minutes, is seldom less than 
one hour, by the sun-dial What they 
call an hour, is a very undetermiiiate period 
indeed ; being sometimes two hours, and, 
as I have frequently known it witli my 
English servant, sometimes the length of 
a whole evening, Aiaking up my miiul, 
therefore, to spend two or three liours at 
this sorry village, 1 s\as not a little pleased 
to liear, that I had the prospect of some 
conij)aiiy ; and tliat two gentlemen from 
Sir Caprice Ardent’s were in the same 
house. They soon introduced themselves 
to my acquaintance ; and it was not long 
before 1 discovered, that these were two 
of the philoso])hcrs, mentioned to me by 
my friend Seveian. 

They informed me, that they had been 
brought to the village on a disagreeable 
errand. They had, it seems, been stopped 
add robbed in tlieir way from London to 



Anlent-HaU.’ The robber was now in 
custody, but their evidence was necessary 
for his commitment to prison. On this 
account they were desired to appear 
before a magistrate; and as I rejoice in 
every new scene, from wliich I can hope 
to acquire a new idea, I gladly accompani- 
ed them thither. little did I know, what 
ac(|uisition.s were to be made to my stock 
of knowledge ! or, lliat in the simple 
business of recognizing the |)erson of a 
robber, 1 was to be made acquainted with 
a conqjlete system of philosopliy. Alas ! 
ignorant that I was ! I knew not, that to 
involve the simplest question in perplexity, 
and to veil the plain dictates of common 
sense, in the thick mist of obscurity and 
doubt, is an easy matter with metaphysi- 
cal philosophers ! 

AVo were slieum into the hall of justice, 
and found tlic magistrate seated in his 
chair. This portly personage, who in 
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figure very much resembled those images 
^of the Mandarines of China, which are 
often to be seen both in Asia and Europe, 
with due solemnity of voice, addicbsing 
himself to the eldest of the two gentle- 
men, desired him to examine the features 
of the culprit who now stood before him, 
and say, whether he was satisfied as to his 
identity. ‘‘ Much may he said upon the 
subject of identity, rc|)lied Mr Puzzle- 
dorf; the greatest pliilosophcrs iiave dif- 
fered in their opinions concerning it, and 
ill would it become me to decide upon a 
question of such vast importance/’ “ You 
have but to look iu the man’s face, sir,” 
returned the magistrate, “ to see whether 
he is the identical person by wlioin you 
have been robbed ; and I do not see, what 
any philosopher has to say concerning it,” 
“ It would ill become me to instruct your 
worship upon tliis point,” resumed Mr 
Puzzledorf, but his being identically the 
same, is, in my opinion^ altogether impossi- 



ble. Nor is my opinion singular ; happily, 
it is supported by the most respectable 
authorities. Locke, indeed, makes iden- 
tity to consist in consciousness, but con- 
sciousness exists in succession, it cannot 
be the same in .any two moments. His 
hypothesis, therefore, is not tenable ; in 
fact, Watts, Colins, Clarke, Butler, Berkley, 
Price, Priestly, all have, in some degree, 
dihered from it.” “ Pray, sir, were these 
gentlemen Justices of the King’s Bench?’ 
interrupted the magistrate; if they were 
not, I must take the liberty of telling you, 
sir, they were very impertinent to inter- 
fere in such questions ! I am not to be 
taught the business of a Justice of Peace, 
by any of them. — And again ask you, 
whetlier that nnin, who calls himself 
Tobias, aim Timothy Truiulle, he the very 
identical person, by whom you were robbed 
on the IBth instant, on his Majesty’s high- 
way?” “ I must again repeat it,” returned 
the philosopher, “ the thing is impossible; 
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it is proved beyond a doubt, that tliere is 
no such quality as permanent identity, 
appertaining to any thing whatever: — and 
that no one can any more remain one and 
the same person for two moments together, 
than that two successive moments can be 
one and the same moment. And if you 
will give me the honour of stating my 
arguments upon the subject, which I shall 
do in a manner truly philosophical, I make 
no douhl of convincing you of the tinth 
of my system. It is, indeed, a system so 
clear, so plain, so unanswerable, that 
nothing hut the most wilful blindness and 
obstinacy can resist its truth.” “ That I 
deny,” said Mr Axiom, interrupting his 
friend. ‘‘ I agree with you, that con- 
sciousness, being frequently inteirupted, is 
not strictly continuous, and, therefore, the 
continuity of consciousness cannot consti- 
tute identity: I also allow, that wherever 
there is a chemical combination, there is a 
r orrespondiiig change of properties, and 

voi . (1. V 
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that the majority of the particles of which 
the niaji is composed, arc necessarily in ^ 
succession changed.— But, I assert, and 
will undertake to prove, that there exists 
certain stamina which are never carried 
otr. Where this stamina is situated, will, 

I know, admit f)f dispute. In the heart, 
say some; in the brain, say others: for 
illy |)art, I think it is most probable, that 
it is placed in that partof tlie brain which 
approaches the nearest possible to the very 
top of the nose, which situation is, un- 
doubtedly, the most convenient for rc- 
cei\ing the notices sent to it fioni the 
organs of sight, healing, smelling, kv. and 
which may be more incontestably proved 

lioin the follow ing arguments : first” 

‘‘ File and tury !” exclaimed the Magistrate, 

“ Ibis is more than human patience can 
bear ! But do not think, gentlemen, tliat 
I am to be made a fool of in this w ay ; I 
shall let you know, that it is no such easy 
nuitter to make a fool of me ! And was it 
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not for the sake of my worthy friend, Sir 
Caprice Ardent, I should let you know 
the consequence of insulting one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, in the e\* 
ercise of his duly. A vile inisdeinoanor ! 
a high breach of dccoruni ! and not to be 
suffered to pass with iinpunily. Once foi 
all, I desire you, sir, (to Axiom) to exa- 
mine tlie {'ounteiiaiice of the culprit, ami, 
without loss of time, to declare — whethei 
he be actually the person guilty of tlie 
a f /co ed crime ?" 

‘‘ As for crime,'’ icplicd Mr Axiom, “ 1 
absolutely deny tlie existence of crime in 
any case wliatever. Wlial is by the vul- 
gar erroneously called so, is, in Ihe en- 
lightened eye of i)hilosopliy, nothing more 
than an error in judgment. And, indeed, 
according to my friend Doctor Sceptic, 
(Tim Trundle’s former master) we have no 
right to predicate this much. — for what 
is right? what is wrong? what is vice? 
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what is virtue? but terms merely relative, 
and which arc to be applied by the stan- 
dard of a man’s own reason. If, for in- 
stance, the reason of Mr Timothy Trun- 
dle leads him to revolt at the unjust dis- 
tribution of property, and to think it vir- 
tue to oiv’t his feeble aid towards redress- 
ing that enormous abuse, who shall dare 
to call it wrong?’’ ‘‘ I can tell you, sir,” 
cried tlic Justice, that the law — will think 
it right, that Mr Timothy Trundle should 
be lianged for so doing. — Nor would it be 
any loss to the world, if all the promul- 
gatois of such doctrines, the aiders and 
abettors of such acts of atrocity, shared 
the same fate !” “ That, sir,” returned 
Axiom, with great calmness, 1 conceive 
to be an error of judgment, on the part ol‘ 
your worship."—*' You, however, declare, 
that this is the person by whom you were 
rohbcfl?” said the Justice. “ Yes,” re- 
plied Axiom, “ I have no scruples on the 
subject of his personal identity ; identity 
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being, as I said before/* — “ 0 say no more 
upon the subject, but let the clerk read 
your affidavit, and have done with it," 
cried the Magistrate. The clerk proceed- 
ed, and the solemn appeal to the Deity— 
an appeal which so nearly concerned the 
life of a fellow-creature, was made — by the 
extraordinary, and, to me, incomprehen- 
sible ceremony, of kissing a little, dirty- 
looking book ! 


The piisoner, who had hitherto main- 
tained a strict silence, now addressed him- 
self to Mr Axiom, to whom, it seems, he 
was well known, having long been ser- 
vant to his particular friend. lie began 
in a sullen tone, as follows : 

“ I did not think as how it would have 
been your honour, that would have had 
the heart to turn so against me at last. 
Many a time and oft have I heard you, 
and my master. Doctor Sceptic, say, that 
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all mankind were equal, and that the poor 
had as good a right to property as the 
rich. You said, moreover, that they were 
all fools that would not make the most 
they could of this world, seeing as how 
there was no other; for that religion was all 
a hum, and the parson a rogue, who did not 
himself believe a word of it. — Nay, the 
very last day that ever I attended you at 
dinner, did not you say, again and again, 
that kings, princes, aiul ])rimc ministers, 
were all worse than piek-|)ockets r And 
yet now you would go for to hang me, 
for having only civilly asked a few gui- 
neas, to make np a little matter of loss I 
had had in the lottery. I wonder you 
a nt ashamed to turn so against your own 
words.” “ No, Timothy,” returned the 
philosopher, “my opinions are not so easily 
changed. No man ever yet convinced me 
of being in an error. You have only to 
regret your having lived in a dark age, 
when vulgar prejudices so far prevail, as 
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to consider laws as necessary to tlie wcll- 
heing of society. — But be comforled, Timo- 
thy ! The age of reason approaches. That, 
gloiious era is fast advancing, in whicli 
every man sliall do tliat which is right in 
hi.s own eyes, and tlie fear of tlie gallows 
sliall have as little intluence as the fear of 
hell.’’ 


“ Ah ! that I had kept to my good 
grandiiiothor's wholesome doctrine of hell 
and damnation ! ’ (exclaimed the poor 
wretch, whom the Justice’s men were 
now dragging back to prison) — “ I should 
not now he at the mercy of a false fiiend, 
who laughed me out of the fear of (iod — 
and now leaves me to the mercy of the 
.gallows!’ — lie continued U) speak, hut 
we could no longer hear. He was drag- 
ged to his prison, and we, having made our 
obeisance to the Magistrate, departed. 1 
have been enabled thus circum.s'tantiall} to 
detail the particulars of thi.s curious con- 
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versation, from the politeness of the Ma- 
gistrate s nephew^, who was so kind as to 
furnish me with a copy of his notes, taken 
down in what is called Short Hand. 

It is possible, that much of it may ap- 
pear to you unintelligible ; but be not dis- 
couraged. How should our unenlightened 
minds expect to understand the language 
of philosophers, since, from all I can learn, 
they seldom thoroughly understand them- 
selves ? 

On returning to the inn, I found the 
horses in waiting, the gentlemen’s were 
also in readiness, and we proceeded in 
company to Ardent-Hall. My reception 
from the Baronet was very cordial. That 
of his lady was most frigidly polite. Her 
daughter did not seem to remember evei 
having seen me before ; but the elder Miss 
Ardent shook me by the hand, with a 
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degree of frankness, as masculine as her 
understanding. 

The conversation of the evening turned 
upon the same topics that had been dis- 
cussed before the Magistrate ; Mr Axiom 
and Mr Puzzledorf doing little more than 
support the opinions they had formerly 
advanced. Sir Caprice Ardent seemed, in 
general, disposed to agree with the last 
speaker; and Doctor Sceptic, who made 
one of the party, made a point of agreeing 
with none.— Miss Ardent retired to write 
letters, and her Ladyship and her daughter 
remained as silent as did the friend of 
Maandaara. 


0 Shkermaal!— Wise and learned Bra- 
min ! — May thy meek and generous spirit 
pardon the presumption of my ignorance, 
which, refusing to confide in thy experi- 
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ence, persisted in cherishing the ill-found- % 
c(l notion, that all the people of England 
were Christians ! — Willi all humility, I 
now reti'act my error ; and confess, that 
of the many religions prevalent in this 
strange country, (diristianity (as it is set 
forth in the Shastcr) has the smallest num- 
ber of votaries ; and, according to the ac- 
counts of my new friend, is fast journeying 
lo oblivion. 

Much do (lie pliilosophcrs exult, in ex- 
posing the weakness and wickedness of its 
authors. These artful and designing men, 
who, having entered into a combination to 
lead the most virtuous lives, having bound 
themselves to the practice of fortitude and 
forbearance, meekness and magnanimity, 
|)iety towards (iod, and hcncvolciu'c to all 
mankind, weakly and foolishly refused to 
take to themselves any merit for their con- 
duct; and, renouncing all worldly honours 
and interests, resigned themselves to pe^ 
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locution, pains, tortures, and deatli, in sup- 
port of the truth of their doctrines. 

All this appears very foolish in the eyes 
of the philosopliers; who, jiul<>*ing of others 
by themselves, pronounce so much self- 
denial, fortitude, and forbearance, to be 
utterly impossible. The Clod of the Chris- 
tians ai)pcars, in their e}es, as very unrea- 
sonable, in exact iiiL*’ piirily of heart, and 
humility from his votaries. They therefore 
think it is doimr much service to mankind, 
to free them from these uneasy rest mints, 
and to lead them to the worship of Dewlah 
that are not (|uite so unreasonable. 

To make the attempt, is all that is neces- 
sary, towards obtaining tlic appellation ol* 
Philosopher. 

On examining the Co.sha,* I found, 
indeed, that the word Philosopher, was 


* Dictionary. 
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aaid to signify, ‘‘ a man deep in know-i 
ledge, either moral or naiurai” — but, from 
my own experience, I can pronounce tlie 
definition to be nugatory ; and tliat those 
who usually call themselves such, are men 
who, without much knowledge, either 
moral or natural, entertain a Iiigh idea of 
their own superiority, from having the te- 
merity to reject whatever has the sanction 
of experience, and common sense. 

The Popjah of |)hilosoplicrs is perform- 
ed to certain idols, called Systems. Tlie 
faith of each system has been promulgated 
by the priest, who- either first formed the 
idol, or first set it up to receive the Poo- 
jah of the credulous. This faith is re- 
ceived by the votary of the system with 
undoiibting confidence, and defended with 
the fervency of pious zeal. It must be 
confessed, that this zeal sometimes carries 
the philosophers to a pitch of intolerance 
that is repugnant to the feelings of a Ilin- 



^loo. Never did the most bigoted der- 
veish* of the Mussulmans, betray more 
abhorrence at the sight of the idols of the 
Pagoda, than is evinced by the worship- 
])er of system towards a Christian priest ! 
And yet, so far are the latter from return- 
ing any portion of this dislike, that the 
majority of them arc very careful not to 
offend the philosophers, by too rigid an 
adlierence to the precei)ts of that Shaster, 
to which they know their adversaries have 
such an insuperable antipathy. 

All the philosoplicrs now at Ardent- 
Hall, perform Poojah to different systems; 
and seem to have no opinion in common, 
except the expectation of the return of 
the Suttee Jogue, which they distinguish 
by the name of Tht ^Jgv oj Reason. 

* The antipathy of the Miisaulmans to every speciei 
of idolatry, is still the occasion of frequent disturbance 
to the Hindoos, in the frerformance of the- superstitious 
ceremonies of their religion. 
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In this blessed era of purity and per 
fcction, it is believed by each of the philo- 
sophers, that the worship of his idol shall 
be established; and ihe doctrines of his 
priest be the faith of the world. 

Then," says Mr Puzzledorf, will be 
evinced the dij^nity of man,” for this is the 
idol to which Mr Ihizzledorf professes the 
performance of Poojah. You are, perhaps, 
curious to know in w hat this dioaiity con- 
sists? Know, then, that it appears, from 
the researches of the priest of Mr fuzzle- 
(lorf - that some ditierence, in point of or- 
i;’anization, doth actually exist betw'cen 
him and a bamboo, or a bramble-busli : no 
brain haviiii^ as yet been discovered in any 
of the veu^etable tribes. Should such a 
discovery crown the labours of some fu- 
ture philosopher, what a sad stroke will 
it be to the dignity of man? He will then 
be reduced to a level, not only with the 
beasts of the held, but with the very trees 
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of tlic forest ! The similarity is already 
too conspicuous. Like them, he is doom- 
ed .slowly to advance to iiiatiirily ; short- 
ly to llourisli, and (juickly to decay. Like 
them too, accord iiii»’ to the faith of Mi 
Puzzledorf, he is doomed to moulder into 
dust, from which there is no ho|)cs of 
rc.suscilalion, no prospect of revival !- 
Such, in the eyes of the adherents oi’ this 
system, is tlie ^almled dij^'uity of man ! 

The idol of Mr Axiom, is the little sta- 
mina at the to|) of the nose, d'his, he de- 
clares to be imperishable, and that it must 
of necessity exist to all eternity. — To the 
faith of Mr Axiom, Mr Puzzledorf opposes 
an ar<>;ument, that is frccjiiently made use 
of by the bi^'oted of all sects, against tlie 
opinions of their adversaries: — viz. That it 
is nomause. He says, moreover, that in the 
age of reason it will incontestably appear, 
that every jiai tide is alike liable to the de- 
yomposition which these poor bodies of 
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our’s must undergo in the laboratory of 
death, who is too good a chemist to suffer 
the little favourite stamina of Mr Axiom 
to escape him. Both philosophers appeal 
for the truth of their systems, to tlie expe- 
riments of Doctor Severan. Alas ! little 
does the good Doctor think, that lire ex- 
istence of a future state depends upon the 
inanagcment of his crucible ! 

I have not been able to discover the 
name of the system, to which Doctor 
Sceptic pays his vows; the only thing I 
have ever heard him attempt to prove, is, 
that nothing ever was, will, or can be 
proved : all religions being, in his opinion, 
equally false, ridiculous, and absurd. But, 
though he performs not Poojah to the idols 
of any of his brother philosophers, it is 
the religion of Christianity, against which 
the arrows of his sarcasm are chiefly point- 
ed. When an opportunity occurs of vent- 
ing the overflowings of his zeal, in a sneer 
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at any of the opinions or practices of the 
Christians, his rigid features relax into a 
smile of triumph, which, for a moment, 
dispels from his countenance the gloom of 
discontent. . It seems to have been the 
endeavour of his life, to eradicate from his 
bosom those social feelings and affections, 
wliicli form so great a part of the felicity 
of common mortals. A stranger to the 
animating glow of friendship, and the ten- 
der confidence of esteem ; he considers all 
attachments as a proof of weakness — into 
which, if he has ever in any degree relax- 
ed, it is in favour of a nephew, a hopeful 
youth, whom he piques himself upon hav- 
ing freed from the prejudices he had con- 
tracted from a pious father, at whose piety, 
and whose prejudices, the young man now 
laughs in a very becoming manner ! 

The idol to whose service this young 
man hath devoted himself, is called Athe- 
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ii^m. From all that I have been able to 
learn, Atheism is an. infernal deity, who 
demands of his votaries such cruel sacri- 
fices — that every one initiated into the 
mysteries of this faith, must make a so- 
lemn and absolute renunciation of the 
use of his senses — shut his eyes upon the 
fair volume of nature — and deny to his 
heart the pleasurable emotions of admira- 
tion and gratitude ! 

Such arc the sacrifices required by this 
idol, even from its speculative votaries. 
The zeal of its practical proselytes carries 
them still farther. — I am told, that the 
female converts seldom fail to make an 
offering to Atheism of their peace, purity, 
and good fame ; and that of its worshippers, 
among the lower orders of men, numbers 
every year suffer martyrdom, at a place 
called Newgate ; which I suppose to be a 
temple dedicated to this superstition. 
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Wliat are the posthumous honours, 
Avhich the martyrs of Atheism receive 
from their brethren, the philosophers, I 
have not been able to discover, as it is a 
subject on whicli the philosophers mo- 
destly decline to expatiate. 

From the conversations that I have 
overheard, between the nephew of Doctor 
Sceptic, and Mr Vapour, who is one of 
the most renowned teachers of this faith ; 
I find, that its adlierents perform Poojah 
to certain inferior Dewtah, called Exist- 
ing, or External, circumstances, energies, 
and powers, of whom I am not yet sufii- 
ciently prepared to speak. 

Mr Vapour is particularly tenacious of 
his faith, which is, indeed, of a very extra- 
ordinary nature. Rejecting all the receiv- 
ed opinions that have hitherto prevailed 
in the world, and utterly discrediting the 
circumstances upon which they have been 
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founded ; he reserves his whole stock of 
credulity for futurity. Here his faith is 
so strong, as to bound over the barriers of 
probabilily, to unite all that is discordant 
in nature, and to believe in things impos- 
sible. 

The age of reason is thought, by Mr 
Vapour, to be very near at hand. Nothing, 
he says, is so easy, as to bring it about 
immediately. It is only to persuade the 
people in power to resign its exercise; 
the rich to part with their property; and, 
with one consent, to abolish all laws, and 
put an end to all government: “ Then,” 
says this credulous philosopher, “ shall wc 
see the perfection of virtue!” Not such 
virtue, it is true, as has heretofore passed 
current in the world. Benevolence will 
not then be heard of; gratitude will be 
considered as a crime, and punished with 
the contempt it so justly deserves. Filial 
affection would, no doubt, be treated as a 
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crime of a still deeper dye, but that to 
prevent the possibility of such a breach of 
virtue, no man, in the age of icuson, shall 
be able to guess who his father is; nor any 
woman to say to her husband, behold your 
son ! Chastity shall then be considered as 
a weakness, and the virtue of a female esti- 
mated according as she has had snlficient 
energy to break its moan lestrainls. “ To 
what sublime heights/’ exclaims this sa- 
pient philosopher, “ may we not expect 
that virtue will then he seen to soar !— 13y 
destroying the tlomestic alfcetions, what 
an addition will be made to human happi- 
ness ! and when man is no longer corrupt- 
ed by the tender and endearing ties of 
brother, sister, wife, and child, iiow great- 
ly will his dispositions be meliorated ! The 
fear of punishniciit too, that ignoble bon- 
dage, which, at present, restrains the ener- 
gies of so many great men, will no longer 
damp the noble ardour of the daring rob- 
ber, or the midnight thief. • Nor will any 
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man then be, degraded by working for 
another. The divine energies of the soul 
will not then be stifled by labouring for 
support. What is necessary, every indivi- 
dual may, without difficulty, do for himself 
Every man shall then till his own field, 
and cultivate his own garden.’' — ‘‘ And 
pray Tiow arc the ladies to be clothed in 
the age of reason?” asked Miss Ardent. — 
“ Any lady,” replied the philosopher, 
“ who chooses to wear clotlies, which, in 
this cold climate, may by some be consi- 
dered as a matter of necessity, must herself 
pluck the wool from the back of the sheep, 
and spin it on a distaff of her own mak- 
ing.” But she cannot weave it,” rejoin- 
ed Miss Ardent, ‘‘ without a loom; a loom 
cannot well be made without iron tools, 
and iron tools can have no existence 
without the aggregated labours of many 

individuals.” “ True,” returned Mr Va- 

« 

pour; “and, it is therefore probable, that 
in the glorious era I speak of, men will 
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again have recourse to the skins of beasts 
for covering; and these will be procured 
according to the strength and capacity of 
the individual A summer’s dress may he 
made of the skins of mice, and such ani- 
mals; while those of sheep, hares, horses, 
dogs, &c. may be worn in winter. Such 
things may, for a time, take place. But 
as the human mind advances to that per- 
fection, at which, when deprived of reli- 
gion, laws, and government, it is destined 
to arrive, men will, no doubt, possess suffi- 
cient emrgy^ to resist the effects of cold ; 
and to exist, not only without clothing, 
hut without food also. When reason is 
thus far advanced, an effort of the mind 
will he sufficient to prevent the approac h 
of disease, and stop the progress of decay. 
People will not then be so foolish as to 
die.” 

‘‘ I can believe, that in the agp of reason 
women wont be troubled with the va- 
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pours,” replied Miss Ardent, but, that 
they should be able to live without food 
and clothing, is another affair.” “ W omen !” 
repeated Mr Vapour, with a contemptuous 
smile; “ we shall not then be troubled 
with women. In the age of reason, the 
world shall contain only a race of men ! !” 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the 
opinions of Miss Ardent, than this asser- 
tion. — This worthy daughter of Serraswatti 
is firmly persuaded, that, in the age of rea- 
son, a very different doctrine will be esta- 
blished. It is her opinion, that the per- 
fection of the female understanding will 
then be universally acknowledged. 

She pants for that blessed period, when 
the eyes of men shall no longer be attract- 
ed by the charms of youth and beauty ; 
when mind, and mind alone, shall be 
thought worthy the attention of a philoso- 
pher. 
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In that wished-for ei*a, the talents of 
women, she says, shall not be debased hy 
household drudq;ery, or their noble spirits 
broken by base submission to usurped 
authority. The reins will then be put into 
the hands of wisdom ; and as women will, 
in the age of reason, probably be found to 
have the largest share, it is they who will 
then drive the chariot of state, and guide 
the steeds of war ! 

Mr Axiom, whose deference to the 
opinions of Miss Ardent is implicit and 
unvariable, perfectly coincides in her opi- 
nion. — “ Who,’’ said he, the other evening, 
in discoursing upon this subject ; “ who 
would look for mind, in the insipid fea- 
tures of a girl? It is when the countenance 
has acquired a character, which it never 
can do under the period of forty, that it 
becomes an object of admiration, to a man 
of sense. Ah ! how different js the senti- 
ment which it then inspires 1” The tender 
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sigh, which was heaved by Mr Axiom at ' 
the conclusion of this sentence, in vibrat- 
ing on the ears of Miss Ardent, seemed to 
touch some pleasant unison, that over- 
spread her countenance with a smile. Y ou, 
my friend, will, I doubt not, smile also, at 
hearing of these glad tidings for grand- 
mothers ; and divert yourself with think- 
ing, when this empire of reason shall be 
extended to the regions of the East, what 
curious revolutions it will make in the 
zenanas of Hindoostan !-— May the Gods 
of our fathers preserve thee from the 
spirits of the deep — and the systems of 
philosophers ! — What can I say more ? 



LETTER XVI. 


May He, who at all times claims pre- 
ference in adoration, preserve thee ! 

The day after that in which I last took 
up the reed of instruction, .some strangers 
arrived at Ardent-Hall, who liad come into 
the country on purpose to sec a celebrated 
water-fall — on whose beauties they pour- 
ed out such encomiums, as kindled the 
flame of curiosity in my bosom. 

I no sooner expressed my desire of visit- 
ing this scene of wonders, than Sir Caprice, 
with great politeness, ordered the chief 
officer of his household to attend me thither. 
—It was natural to expect, that some of 
the philosophers might have felt an incli- 
nation to view a scene, to the description 
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of wliicli, it appeared, they were no stran^ 
gers.— But, alas ! to the worsliipper of 
systems, the fair face of nature has no 
charms !— In vain, for liini, docs the ap- 
pearance of Aijoon tinge the cheeks of 
tlie cup-bearers of the sky,* with the crim- 
son blush of gladness ! In vain, for him, 
do tlic robes of the seasons, wove in the 
changeful looms of nature, present the 
ceaseless charms of variety ! In vain, for 
him, smiles the soft beauties of the bloom- 
ing valley, when the linnet, sitting on his 
rose-bush, sings forth the praises of the 
spring ! And C({ually in vain for him, doth 
natuie expose to view the tenors of her 
wonder-working arm, in tlie scenes of 
sublimity and grandeur ! In all the beau- 
ties of creation, a philosopher setis nothing 
beautiful, hut the system which he wor- 
ships ! 

* An ap)>eIiatioD for the Clouds, which frequently 
occurs in Asiatic Poetry. 



Happily for me, Mr Trueman, tlic stew- 
ard of Sir Caprice, was a stranger to sys- 
tems; but had cullivaled so much taste 
for the beauties of tlie rural landscape, as 
enabled him to point out to my observation 
a thousand charms, which might otherwise 
have escaped my notice. Nor was this 
the only benciit I dciivcd from his so(‘icty. 
From his plain good sense, 1 received 
more real an<l useful information, in our 
ride of four hours, than I had gained in 
nearly as many weeks, in the company of 
the philosophers. 

for the distance of many miles round 
Ardent-Hall, the country is irregular and 
undulating. It abounds in trees, which, 
though they boast not the height of the 
Mango, or the vast circumference of the 
Banyan, are neither destitute of grandeur, 
nor of beauty. These arc not clumped 
together in solemn groves, or gloomy 
jungles; but are so planted, as to suriound 



the small fidds into which the country 
divided ; each of which small enclosures, 
now fraught with the riches of the yellow 
harvest, appears like a “ topaz in a setting 
of emeralds.” The cheerful aspect of the 
peasants, busily employed in cutting down 
the grain, while their fancies seemed to 
revel in the scene of plenty, excited the 
most pleasurable emotions in my heart ; 
for who but a philosopher can “ breathe 
the air of hilarity, and not partake of the 
intoxication of delight r” * 

The scene, however, soon changed : an 
extensive plain opened before us, where 
no yellow harvest waved its golden head 
— where no tall trees afforded shelter to 
the traveller — all was waste and barren. 
Upon inquiring of my intelligent compa- 

* In several passages of this Letter, the Rajah seems 
to have adopted the imagery of the Persian Poet Inatulla» 
of DeIhU-.^vith whose writings he was, doubtless, well 
acquainted. 
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• nion, the reason of this wonderful change, 
he could only inform me, that this was 
called a Common^ and that it could not be 
cultivated, without a solemn act of the 
Legislature. I now perceived, that it was 
from reasons of state, that these great 
portions of land (for Commons occur very 
frequently in England) were suffered to 
remain desolate ; but in vain did I endea- 
vour to discover the motives, which could 
induce the government to lay this restraint 
on cultivation. 

As geese appeared to have here an ex- 
clusive right of pasturage, I was inclined 
to think, that they might, perhaps, be the 
objects of superstitious veneration to the 
English court ; but, on applying to my 
guide, I found that geese were not of the 
number of protected animals ; and that far 
from being honoured in the manner of 
those that arc called Game, the murder of 
a goose might be performed, witliout ccre- 
3 
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mony, by the most ignoble bands. Per-tf 
haps, thought I, it is from the benevolent 
regard of the minister towards the old 
women, who keep these noisy flocks ; but, 
alas ! a little reflection convinced me, that 
the age of reason is not yet sufficiently 
established, to countenance the supposition. 
It must, then, be from tlie pious apprehen- 
sion of endangering the virtue of the peo- 
ple, by an overflow of plenty.— If this be 
really the case, it must be confessed, that 
a more effectual method could not be taken 
to bring about the desired end. 

Ilavitig passed the common, we entered 
into a deep and narrow valley, over-liung 
with frowning rocks; these seemed fre- 
quently to close upon us, and sternly to 
deny all access to the interior scene. A 
silver stream, which alternately kissed the 
feet of the precipices on each side, en- 
couraged us to proceed, and gently con- 
ducted us to the furthermost end of the 
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valley. It was here, that the gIoVi<Js ol'^ 
the cataract burst upon our senses. “But 
liow sliall my Feeble pen do just ice to such 
a scene r Can I, l)y description, sluii the 
ears of Maamlaara, with the thunder of tlic 
falling waters ; or present to his imagina- 
tion, the grotesque figures of the rochs, 
surrounding the magnilicent bason into 
which they fell: (’an I bring tenor to hi^ 
bosom, by tlic mention of tlie over-jnl ling- 
crags, wliieh, cm one side, lopjied the pie- 
cipice ; or produce iu bis mind the sensa- 
tion of delight, by a minute deserijition of 
the various trees and slinibs, whose thick 
foliage ornamented the opposite bank 
Ah no ! The task is impossible ; or pos- 
sible only to the magic pen of poetry. 
By Zaaiinilla, it must be passed ovei in 
silence ! 

Wc returned to Ardent-Hall, as the 
chariot of Surraya was sinking behind tlic 
distant hills. On approaching the house, 
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we beheld a scene of extraordinary com- 
motion. All was luiny and confusion. — 
Men and boys, household servants and 
labourers, all seemed engaged in the pur- 
suit of some invisible object. At one part 
of the lawn we beheld Doctor Sceptic and 
Mr Pnzzh'dorf, caulionsly stepping along, 
and carefully peeping into every bush 
they |)assed ; at another place, we saw 
Sii Caprice, attended by the rest of the 
philosopliers, cariyinga large net — which, 
with much care, they softly spread upon a 
hedge, and then began to beat the loots of 
the shrubs that composed it, in the most 
furious manner. 

What is the matter?’' cried my com- 
panion, to a lad who was lunning past us. 

What is the occasion of all this bustle.^ 
What, in the name of goodness, are you all 
about?” Catching sparrows, sir,” returned 
the lad, in breathless hurry. Catching 
sparrows!” .repeated the good steward. 



• ‘‘ Pliilosopliers, catching sparrows ' That 
is doing some good with their IcMiuing, in- 
deed !—It'tliey had begun to do this work 
sooner, the early corn in the South lield 
would have been the better for it ! ’ 

As my mind has not yet been siifficitaitly 
contaminated by the pjaetiees of (liris- 
tians, to take pleasuie in beholding misery 
inllicted upon any part ot’ the animated 
creation, I hastened tVonf^ this cruel seene, 
and took rct’ugc in my own aj)artmenU 
After some time spent in meditating on 
tlie cruel disposition^ of Kuropeans, and in 
performing Poojah to the benignant Dew- 
tah of uiir fathers, I descended, to i)ay my 
respects to Miss Ardent, wllo^e voice 1 
heard in the ball. “ llow happy it is, 
that yon have returned to-night !" ex- 
claimed she, on pereei\ing me. You 
have come in lime to assist at the most 
wonderful of all discoveries ! \rhat will 

I 

your friends in India think, when yf>u tell 
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them, that sparrows may be changed into 
honey-bees r” 

“ It is a subject, on which none of my 
friends could possibly entertain a doubt,” 
returned I ; “ the transmigration of soul, 
from body to body, is eviflcntly necessary 
for its piirirication. — It is the doctrine of 
the Vedas — and its authority is uiu|ues- 
tionable.” But the change 1 sj)eak of has 
nothing to do M^fth the doctrine of trans- 
migration,” rejoined Miss Ardent. “ Our 
sparrows ^re still to continue good and real 
sparrows: it is only their instincts that 
are to undergo a change, from tlie power 
of external circumstances. So young Scep- 
tic declared this morning at breakfast, and 
rny brother, whose imagination takes fire 
at every new idea, declared instantly, that 
the experiment should be made. It is 
true,” continued Miss Ardent, “ this theory 
is not conjined to sparrows — The reasoning 
faculties, of which we poor two-legged 
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* animals arc so proud— and the various in- 
stincts which mark each tribe of the brute 
creation, all ecjiially originate in a eoin- 
bination of cwtenud dnumstoimen. And, 
according to the arguments of the young 
philosopher, I see no reason, why, by a 
proper course of cducalion, a monkey may 
not be a Minister of State, or a goose 
Lord Chancellor of England.” 

Here a slop was put to our conversation, 
by the entrance of the gentlemen, each of 
whom was so full of his deeds of' prowess, 
in the engagement with the sparrows, that 
he could talk of nothing else. One hun- 
dred sparrows were already taken pri- 
soners; — but as this was only onc-third of 
, the number declared necessary to form a 
hive, a reward was ofi'ered by the Jlaronel 
for each live sparrow that should be 
brought to the Hall in the course of the 
succeeding day : — a measure which was 
crowned with such success, ll^at, before 



aun-set on the following evening, the ^ 
number was declared complete. 

Another tedious day elapsed, before the 
hul destined for their future residence 
could he finished ; this was made exactly 
after the model of those of the domestic 
bees, which, in this country, are built of 
straw, made into small bundles, and liound 
together by the libres of an aquatic plant. 
This hut, or hive, as it is called, bore the 
same proportion to its model, as the size of 
a sparrow does to that of a bee ; it was 
furnished with cross sticks for the support- 
of the combs; and that the sparrows might 
have no apology for not beginning imme- 
dialely to work, great earc was taken that 
no C(mvenionce usually afforded to the 
bees, should be wanting. — After undergo- 
ing a careful examination by the philoso- 
phers, this huge sparrow-hive wzs placed 
upon a. platform, that had been reared 
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for its reception ; anrl the sparrows having 
been brought in ba-^kets to the spot, Sir 
Caprice Ardent, in presence of all the |)hi- 
losophers, with bis ow^n liand, pair by pair, 
deposited tliein in tlieir new abode, 'fhe 
apparent satisfaction with whi(‘h they en- 
tered their hivT, gave sucli a coin iiicing 
proof of the powTr of evlcjiial ciiciini- 
stances, as already rendered Sir (.’api i(“e a 
complete con\ert to (be system. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, be cordially 
shook hands with the young philosopher, 
and re(|uesling the icst of the party would 
excuse him for the evening, be retired 
to his study, to begin a journal of these 
important proceedings, witli which he in- 
tended to illuminate the world. 

At the first indication of the dawn of 
morning, I went, as is my constant prac- 
tice, to tlie river side, and after the per- 
formance of the accustomary Poojah, and 

'1 



bavins^ bathed in the refresliing stream, 1 
strolled into that part of the garden where 
the honey-making sparrows were placed. 

It was at an hour when my meditations 
liave licre never been disturbed by tlic ap- 
[)earanre of a fellow mortal. Judge then 
of my surpiise, at bel)olding the Baronet, 
A\ho, wrapped in his night-robes, stood at 
the side of the newly erected hut, listen- 
ing with eager ears, to catch tlie first 
sound that should emanate from its pre- 
cincts : On perceiving me lie made the 
signal of silence, and then beckoning me 
to approach — impiired, in a soft whisper, 
whether I did not hear the sparrows hum? 
I told him that 1 did indeed hear a hum- 
ing iKiise; but believed that it proceeded 
from a solitaiy^ bee, which was hovering 
over the adjoining shrubs. Chagrined at 
my discovery, the Baronet turned from me 
in displeasure, and went into the house. 
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Many were the visits, whieli, in the 
course of this day, wc‘re made to the new 
liive. It was soon discovered, that the 
sparrows had l)een so far impelled l)y the 
]}n'iiSin'c ()\' (\vislin^ circumstam's, as to i*;() 
abroad in the morning, in (juest of neces- 
sary food; and it was hoped by tlie ])hil()- 
sopheis, that, as is the ciisioin of bees, 
they W'oidd return before the decline of 
day to deposit tlieir yellow sjxfds. Hut, 
alas! fallacious is the hope of mortals! 
Tlie shades of evening arrived, and night 
succeeded, spica<ling her dark mantle over 
the face of nalure, but not a sparrow ap- 
peared ! 

Miss Ardent, wliosc knowledge extemh 
to all the particulars of ruial economy, on 
perceiving the vexation of her brother, 
suggested the idea that the sparrows had 
probably swarmed on some tree in the 
neighbourhood, w here they might remain 
in safety till the following''4‘iy ; “ 
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then,” continued she, if they* shew any ^ 
inclination to fly off', they may easily be 
fixed, by beating the frying-pans, as they 
do to a swarm of bees.” 

This hint from Miss Ardent re-kindled 
the exjjiiing flame of hope in the breasts of 
the philoM)j>hers. — Next morning, which 
proved a veiy rainy one, word was brought 
that a number of the fugi lives were seen 
in a hawthorn tree, at the bottom of the 
lawn : — thither the philos(>])liers instantly 
repaired, each armed with some culinary 
instrument, which, as soon as they reached 
the place, they began to beat, in such a 
manner as might have rescued the moon 
from the jaws of the Crocodile ! * 

Lost was the labour of the pliilosophers, 
who, in this instance, exerted their talents 

* Alluding lo a superstitious notion prevalent in the 
East. 



Ill vain ! Instead of gathering together in 
a (‘liL^ter, as was expected, no sooner did 
the discordant sounds from the instru- 
ments of the philosophers reach the hear- 
ing of the sparrows, than away tlioy flew 
to another tree, 'riiither they were again 
pursued, hut still the more noise that was 
made, the less did the sparrows seem in- 
clined to listen. I'lic master of the hec'S 
declared, that he had never seen a su arm 
so unmanageable ! 


Wet, and wearied, Sir Caprice and his 
learned guests al length returned into 
the house. Miss Ardent and Mr Axiom 
thought it a good oppf)rt unity to laugh 
at the system of tlie young philosopher; 
who, on liis part, defended the infallibility 
of his idol, by declaring, that the experi- 
ment had not been fully made : — that the 
habits of old sparrows were not easily con- 
quered ; but that young ones, or young 
birds of any kind, he was stilJpmvinccd, 
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if taken before their habits were suffi- 
ciently formed, would be found to obey 
the necessity of existing circumstances, 
exactly as did the little useful insects, of 
whose instinctive sagacity ignorance had 
said so much. 

The hint was not lost upon the Baronet. 
A reward for nestlings, of every descrip- 
tion, was again offered ; and again attend- 
ed with the wished-for success. — Ah ! how 
many loving pairs among tlie feathered 
tribes, were, for the sake of this experi- 
ment, bereft of their infant families ! The 
groves resounded with the plaints of woe ! 
But little pain did the sorrows of the 
mourners give to the heart of the young 
systemist By his advice, the little birds, 
after having had their bills rubbed with 
honey, were shut up in the hive, with a 
portion of the same sweet food, for their 
subsistence. 
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On the evening of the third day, wliich 
wiib the conclusion of their desiiiual tc'rm 
of probation, the entrance to the lii\c was 
opened, hut not a bird came forlh; cMiy 
method was taken to entice them abroad — 
but in vain. At lcn<rth, by tlic assistance 
of the servants, their habitation was so far 
raised, as to enable the philosophers to 
take a peep within. Sight of horrors! 
and smell still worse than the sight! — 'J'he 
lifeless coises of the three imndivd half- 
fledged nestlings lay at the bottom of 
tlieir lu\e, in a promiscuous heap.-- “ They 
liave ctVeetually swarmed at last!" said Mr 
Axiom. —Neither the IJaronct, nor the 
young })hilosopher, staid to make any 
remark; but every one putting his lingers 
to his nose, impelled by the mcemh/ of 
eAstiiig circumstances^ liurricd fiom the 
dismal scene. 

Such, Maandaara, are the illusive phan- 
toms which the all-pervading^ Sjiirit, llie 
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sovereign Maya, presents to the perception 
of metaphysical philosopliers ! 

May Ganesa, averting calamity, pre- 
serve to thee the use ol' thy senses I And 
may tlie Poojuli |)ert'ormed th, ihv friend, 
by llie lioly liramms of Almora, preserve 
his mind Irom the eoiilaniinatioii of sys- 
tems ! \V hat can 1 say more ? 
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LI'TTHIl XVII. 

Mv time, for tlicse two pibt davs, lias 
been oeeupieil in a manner, llial, I hope, 
will give plcasuie to Maaiuluaia. 

I have been engaged in translating for 
your perusal, the gieatcst part of a \ery 
long epistle, with whieh Doctor Severan 
has had the goodness to favour his unwor- 
thy servant. 

According to previous agreement, I 
transmitted to him all that I had written 
to you since my arrival at Ardent-llall ; 
intreating him to favour me with such 
strictures upon it, as he tliought might be 
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necessary, towards giving me more just 
ideas upon the subjects of which 1 had 
treated. 

In his observations, the Doctor does not 
follow me through the particular systems 
of the |)hilosophei^; but speaks in general 
terms, of the eOects pioduced by what lie 
calls Scepticism; which, according to ihe 
great English Cosha, is the art of doubt- 
ing. But you shall have it as nearly as the 
different ^dioins of' the two languages will 
permit, in his own words. After open- 

ing his letter with the usual exordium, he 
thus proceeds : 

“ Knowing the ardour with which you 
pursue knowledge, and the strong inclina- 
tion that impels you to investigate the 
causes of the different phenomena which 
present themselves to your observation, I 
cheerfully comply with your request. 


1 
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‘‘ The history of literature is intiiTKitcly 
connected with the levolutions of einpires; 
and aiuon^' all the rude storms uhic'h have 
assailed it, in none did it siitfer moie, than 
in that uhieh it enduied, tonethei with 
the government of ancient Itome. Litera- 
ture was. by this event, elteeluallv driven 
from thos(‘ count ri(‘s wlu ie it liad loinierly 
lluuiished; ;ind, dininga long* period (can- 
phatic ally di^linmii^hed l)y our lustori.nis, 
by the epitlu 1 of (lari,) leaining was al- 
most completely oblilmated. In lliis era 
of ig'noranee, siipeistilioii established her 
gloomy reign : and wdien the atlcnlioii ot“ 
men was once more tuiued to liteiary p\ir- 
suits, the objects they had to surmount 
weie new' and nunieious, and of a nature 
not vcjy easily to be subdued. 

“ Instead of tiiat fice (aminmnication, 
wliich had fonriCily been })ermilte(l to 
men, they were now' fettered by the Ijian- 
nical edicts of kings and piie>ts: the in- 
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vestigation of trutli being equally hostile ' 
to the interests of both. While freedom 
of discussion was thus restrained, the fa- 
culties of tlie human mind were benumb- 
ed, and truth and falsehood were confound- 
ed together. 

1'lie errors that arc mixed with truth, 
and promulgated hy authority, enlist for 
a time the prejudices of mmikind in their 
favour ; but when, from the detection of 
error, these prejudices are taught to mu- 
tiny, they desert not only the error, but 
the truth to which it was united. There 
is a propensity in the human mind to rush 
from one extreme to another, and thus 
implicit belief is succeeded by universal 
scepticism. 

“ Wherever the mind has been bound 
by the fetters of authority ; wherever in- 
quiry has been deemed a crime, and the 
free use of reason has been condemned as 
/ 



impious; there sliall we find tlie tlirone 
of superstition usurped by enthusiasm, or 
overturned hy injidibty. 

“ Snell is the natural progress of events. 
We, vain and j)resumpluous nioilals, who, 
in the short span of our limited duration, 
can behold but one of the oseillations of 
tlie balanet, iUe too apt to eonehah*, that 
whiehevei scale we see descend, must 
there toi e\cr lest ! ('ould we extend the 
spheie ot o»n observation, we would, I 
make no doubt, jieiceive these vibrations 
of public opinion at len<>;lh fixed by the 
immutable law of truth ! 

In this kingdom, which has long held 
freedom of iinestigation as one of its most 
glorious privileges, conscientious sceptics 
(if I may so call them) are but rare. Our 
wisest legislators, oui greatest ]>hilosop)iers, 
whose names are the boast and honour of 
our country, were all tirni believers in the 





hath of that revelation, whose doctrines 
accord with all that sound philosophy lias 
ever tau^-ht. The only species of sceptics 
in which we ahoiind, are men of shal- 
low understandings, and cold hcaits; who, 
feelini;- their incapacity loallracl attention 
by y;oini>* on in the ordinary path, endea- 
vour to i>ain it hy stalin*** opinions which 
may astonish their hearers, and acapiirc 
them some de<>;ree of apj)lanse for their 
ingenuity and holdness. It mav, indeed, 
he ohseived of this class, that they take 
special caic never to utter their oracles 
before those who arc caj)ahle of entering' 
into aro-ument willi them, though they 
deliver themselves with dogmatical assui- 
aiice before the ignorant and illiterate. 

“ Jhit let not mv noble friend imagine 
from this account of sce|)ticism, or from 
Ifis own penetrating ohseivation on the 
conduct of the gentlemen at Ardent-ilall, 
lliat metaphysical imjuiry is without its 



U'>c. SiK’li in(|uiiy expands the j)()ueis ot’ 
the luiinaii iniiuh enlari;cs the uiuler^tand- 
iiii'-, and, by plaeini^ the s(‘ienee ot’moials 
on a tine tbnndation, tends to increase the 
happiness of soeiely, 

“ \\ Onld its pi()f(‘ssf)rs pursue the same 
pl.in (d' in\ estimation that has lua'ii so siie- 
('essfiill\ adopted by natiiial phih)s()j)h('i s, 
lli.it of tost inakinm iheinsehes well ae- 
(juaiiited with facts, and ihoioumhly in\(‘s* 
limalinm tlu'in, betini* they diaw eonelu- 
sions, the\ would peieei\(' the necessity 
of allowing hist piiiiciples, which aie so 
self-evident as not to admit ol an\ diieel 
proof, tndeed. I do not hesitate to asset I. 
that ahiifxst all the enors of metaphysicians 
have .'iiisen fiom theii nemleet ol“ natuial 
phiioso|)h} Till' ixtieme aeeuiacy, and 
exac't pieeisioii, that is leipiisife in the in- 
vest imal ion of the j)henomena ot' the ma- 
leiial world, would induce like h.ihits ot 
leasoninm in lemaid lo that of the ineiiia] • 
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while that Colossus of scepticism, I mean 
atheism, would, hy an accjuaintance with 
the works of nature, be utterly annihi- 
lated. 

I have endeavoured to explain myself 
to my noble friend as clearly as possible 
on the subject of bis letter; and shall 
only add, that true philosophy is never 
the com])anion of ario<(a .ce and vanity. 
While it investio’ates wlih assiduitv, and 
pronounces with ditlidence ; they assert 
wilh boldness, and give the (‘rude conjec- 
tures of fancy, for the sound deductions of 
truth. 

The natural turn of my mind, and, 
still more, the objects u bich have for the 
greatest part of my life occupied my at- 
tention, have effectually precluded me 
from sceptical opinions, and rendered me 
callous to the sophistry of their promoters; 
but it has always appeared to me, that 



where freedom of discii^ssiou Is permit te(h 
tliere seej)tiei.sm and infidelity will lie linl 
little known.” 

Such, Maandaara, are tlie ojiinlons of 
the natural philo.soplicr. The philosophers 
at Ardent -Hall deel.ire, that it is a j)ily so 
^00(1 a man sliould have so man\ odd pre- 
judiees. I confess, that, lo me, who have 
been ai’cuslonied to behold with reveience 
the self-intlicled lortnie of holy men, tlic 
nohle enlluisiasm of tlie worshippers of 
System is the object ot‘ veneration. Tt is 
tine, these philosophers hold it not ne- 
ee.ssaiv to mortify the body, or to l)rin|^ 
tlie ine^nlar passions umhr suljectmii. 
Hut what is the severest penance of the 
most pious \ oi;(‘e, coinjuied |(^ the ultei 
dereliction of eternal happiness' I)y hope, 
a man is sujipoited throm*h man\ soiiow^ 
but, on the shiine of his idol, the philoso- 
phic Saiiassee makes a xoluntaiN '.ac/ihce 

even hoj)c itself! — On the s\^Uin that 
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he worships, his thoughts for ever dwell; 
on i. his tongue for ever runs; and, while 
it exclusively occupies every avenue to 
his soul, he, with a superlative degree of 
morlesty, bestows the epithet of prejudiced 
enthusiast on the votary of Christianity. 

Shall I confess to iny friend, that to my 
weak mind, the enlightening conversation 
of the philosophers had become so tire- 
some, as to render the arrival of Lady 
Grey, and her blooming part), a consi- 
deiable relief to iny wearied spirits: Till 
then, I w.is destitute of all resource : Miss 
Ardent being too fond of disputing with 
the philosophers, and too much engaged 
by them to attend to me ; and her Lady- 
ship so entirely engrossed by her dailijig 
boy, as to ])e incapable of attending to 
any other object. This boy is sutfered to' 
become so troublesome, that it entirely 
eradicates that benevolent com])laceiicv 
which one is accustomed to feel at tlu 





si«bt of infant innocence. His pjircnts 
heliold the capriciousness of his desires 
inciease with their <rratification, and the 
iraseihility of liis temper receive fuel from 
satiety; yet do tliey continue to ])ainper 
the over-pain|)ered appetite, and to in- 
duli>e each capiice of the wayward fancy, 
in lull expeiMation that, in ihv (/or o/' rai- 
son, he will he able to exercise the virtue 
of self-eontroul ! - Ves, Maandaaia, wlien, 
fiom the/nv'.ssare (^i' ci is fim/; circumstdiiccs, 
sj)ar}ows aie laui>i)t, to make honey, then 
shall the |)assi()ns, which liave been fin- 
ned into a ilaine by the hi eat h of indiil- 
^'ence, listen to the voice of moderation ’ 

Von jna\, jierhaps, imaL» ine, tlial I hi 
society of a youna; and lovely female, such 
iis is Miss Julia Aident, would he a dam 
jijerous trial to a man of my sensihilit}. 
Ihit, alas! my friend, you know not how 
effectually the mixture of insijjidity and 
haughtiness can blunt the arrows of (’.uu- 
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(lea. It is, perhaps, for this reason, and to 
preserve the liearts of young men from 
tlie intlueuee of female charms, that these 
([iialilies are so carel'ully instilled at the 
seminaries of female education, which 
weie dcM'iihed in such true colours by the 
good Jlramin Sheemiaal. I was, at that 
time, loo much himded l)y the mists ot 
ignorance, to giv(’ credit to liis report. — 1 
had read the (dirisiian Shaster, and was it 
not natural for me lo snp[)ose, that all who 
called themselves (’hristians, were guided 
hy its precepts ' From it I learned, that 
(diristian w'omen weie not prohihiled from 
the cultivation of their undei standings ; 
and how could I coiu^cive, that fashion 
sliould lead them to reliiujuish so glorious 
aj)rivileger How could I imagine, that 
(.’hristian parents should he so much atiaid 
of the improvement of their female oft- 
sj)ring, as to give eucouiagemeiit to semi- 
naries formed on purpose for the exclusion 
of knowledge" It is true, the information 



of Sheerniaal miglit have instructed me 
in these things, hut to the heart that is 
filled with prejudice, wisdom lifteth up 
her voice in vain. 

Nothing hut experience could have con- 
vinc'cd me, that the (‘ullivation of the 
rational tacultics should, among the (diris- 
tian women ot Kngland, he so rare, that 
no sooner docs oiu* ot them emerge from 
the depths of ignorance, tiian she is sus- 
pected ot assuming the airs of self-impor- 
tance and conceit. If she has the know- 
ledge ot a school-hoy, she is thought vain 
ot lier learning. Nor are there many ineu' 
of sense among the C hristians, who would 
not prefer to the conversation of .su(‘h a 
woman, the impertinent tattle of tlic fri- 
volous, the ca|)ricious, and the ignorant. 
Nor is this much to he wondered at, when 
we consider, that by the pains taken, from 
the earliest iiifanev, to sap the foundation 
of every solid inijirovenient, the imagiiia- 



lion becomes so iihk'Ii stiono’cr Ihaii ihc 
jiidgmenl, tlial of 1 he small mimbcr of lb- 
males, who, imder all the disadvantages of 
ciislom and prejudice, dare to distingiiisli 
themselves by th(‘ cultivation of tlirii 
lalents, tew should do more ih.in exchange 
one folly for anolher. — suhsi il iite tlu* Iom 
ot (heory, for I lie lo\e ol' diess ; or an .nj- 
mjralion of the menial geM’gaws of flinis\ 
sentiment, and high sounding declamatioii 
for that of trilles of anolher kind. 

l)ut thougli I conless my erroi, am! 
acknowledge, that I di'ceived myself m 
extending my notions ol ( hi istianit\ to 
every (’hrislian, and of excellence to 
(‘veiy female, ot* England, I still see sonic 
who amply justitk the ex|)eetations that 
were formed bv mv sanguine mind. In 
laidy (iiev and her daughteis, J lind ail 
that I had expected iiom the females ol 
th('ii country; all that mv fjiuul SeNCiai; 
had desei ilu d. 



With thi'iii, anivod the two \()iin«;csL 
(lau^'hlois oF Sii ('apiiee Aidt'nt, one of 
whom has ua’eiNcd her education umlei 
(he eaie ol' Lady (hew uhik‘ the otliei 
has to her aiml, Miss Aident, heui iii- 
(lel)ted for her iiisl inclion. At liisl sijuhl. 
one is sfnick \\i(h (lie simil.irilv of tlieii 
haUiiiei. I he\ aii' holh heauleoiis as the 
oiieniiii^' lOH'-hiid, when llu* dew' of inoiiw 
iin»’ tremhies on its leaf. 'I’lie eu's ol’ 
each, spaikliii'a with \ i\ acih , aic da/zliii_i( 
as a hll^!ll (fn^'yei Midd(‘nl\ imshc.itlua). 
rhe\ aie holh shaped h\ the hind of (*le- 
yance, and holh ino\e with the same 
dci^nee ot’ i^’iaua*. ^ 1 1, noiw ilhslandinu; 
this similaiilN, the opposite ehaiaefeis im- 
piessed hv education is \isi!>le in eaeJi.- - 
\\’hile over the places of Miss (’aioline is 
thrown the hew ilehiiii;- \eil of limiflily, 
and her e\eiv action is hound in the silken 
tetteis of decoi uin ; the adoj)ted dau!j;hter 
nf Miss Ardent spiaiks lua sentiments 
ilh an enei^y th.it h.is never known 
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restraint. Thougli open to conviction, 
and ready to confess error with the can- 
dour of a noble mind, she y ields less to the 
authority of persons, than to that of rea- 
son; and it is easy to perceive, has been 
caily taught, that to be weak, and to be 
amiable, are two very different things. 

An incident wliicli occurred to the three 
sisters, in the course of their morning's 
walk, will serve to illustrate these obser- 
vations upon their characters. 

It appears, that having strayed into a 
narrow lane, they were fiightened at the 
appearance of a horse and cart, coming 
towards them so (juickly, as to leave them 
no other method of escaping, than to climb 
a steep bank, and get over the paling 
into their father’s park. Miss Olivia, with 
the activity of an antelope, led the way, 
and, with some diihculty, assisted her sis- 
ters to follow her example. Just as she 



liad prevailed upon [he torrilied Miss Julia, 
Avlio loni;r insisted upon llie impossibility 
onienii.ikino iheatteinpt, ihev beheld near 
them an old man, who, e\(‘iled i)y the 
sere.'iins and j)i()mise(l lewards of Miss 
Julia, attempted to lav hold of the hoises. 
J\) stop them, his feeble eflbi ts w eie in- 
edec'tiial; the animals w (n*e too strong'’, and 
loo spiiiled, to be managed by his ai^ed 
arm. Aftei a short stiUL;i»le, the hoises 
sprung- over him, and m a moment the 
mangled and hleedmu^ body v. as diseoNer- 
ed Iviiii’-, to all aj)peaianee, lifel(*ss, in the 
track which the cait had passed. 

Miss Julia redoidiled lier efloils lo 
cscajie ; slie succeeded, and lieu to the 
liouse, which she no sooiici reaclu'd, than, 
as is customary with youuL;’ ladies upon 
such occasions, she fainted away. When 
she liad I’aiiited foi a decent lenj^tli of 
time, she scieamed, laui;lied, and cried al- 
ternately, and continued loiiic enouL,di in 
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the second stage of fright, called ayi Hys- 
teric Fit, to draw round her the greatest 
part of the family. Indeed, there was full 
employment for them all. One held to 
her nose a bunch of burnt feathers ; ano- 
ther chafed her temples with a drug, called 
hartshorn; a third hehl to her lips drojxs 
and cordials, while the rest ran about the 
room, opening the windows, ringing the 
bells, and giving directions to tlie ser- 
vants. 

While we were thus engaged, in flew- 
Miss Olivia. Hut what a (igiiic! Tlie 
tew tattered remnants of her imislin robe, 
besmeared with blood, streamed in the 
air ; eagerness sparkled in licr eyes, and 
an unspeakable glow of ardour animated 
her countenance. Totally unconcerned 
for her sister, on whom, indeed, she .seeiu- 
cd to dart a look of contempt, slie hastily 
snatched the hartshorn, and the cordials, 

and desiring, with a tone of authority, all 
1 



tlic men to follow her, she again flew ofl, 
with the swiftness of a bird of Paiadise, 
who ha^ been fiighlened by the voice of 
the hunter. 


Miss Julia was left to recover as sl\e 
could. Kveiy soul descried her. Men 
and iii.iids, j)lii!oso])heis and Ibotnieii, all 
hunied after the fair Olivia; who, like 
the lueleoi which floats on the daik-bo- 
sonied cloud of e\’ening, was seen gliding 
beiore iis. At length we leached the 
Line, and there, seated on the ground, we 
beheld the tw in-sislcr of Olivia ; her fair 
arms supporting the unfoituiiale old man, 
wliose wounded head reclined upon her 
lap. IJis wounds weic, how'cver, bound 
up; the robe of Olivia lia\ing been torn 
in pieces foi the pui|)ose. And now*, with 
a tenderness which e(|ualle<l hei activity, 
slie knelt at the old man's side, and car- 
ried to his pale bps the cordials she had, 
with so little ceiemony, snatched from 



her sister. Tlie old man at length so tar 
revived, as to pronounce, with feeble but 
impressive accents, the blessings of his 
fhnl on the angel-fonns who had saved 
his life. He was, with all ])ossible care, 
In' « he direel ion ol‘ llu‘ tw o ladies, (‘arried 
up lo I he hone. A surgeon was iinniC' 
dia’ely seni for, who, on (‘xainining his 
wounds, declaied them to be of siicli a 
naliiie, that if he had not received the 
assistaiu'c bestow'cd upon him In the two 
ladies, he nuisl ine\ital)ly li.ne j)erished 
Then, ' cued the lovely (aioline, ‘'it is 
to my sister Olnia, that he owi’s his life' 
---Hut for hei, 1 should have followed m\ 
sistei Julia into (he home, to eall foi 
helj); It was ()li\ia aloiu‘, who had the 
courage to return to him, and the piesence 
of mind to afford him lelief.” ‘‘ No, (’a- 
loliiie;” replied ()li\ia, “ without M)ii, I 
eould ha\e done nothing. W’lien I look- 
ed hack, and saw' how^ the pooi man hied, 
I knew he eould not live without assist 



ancc; but it’ was you, by wboni tlio assist- 
ance was pi ineijjally best owed." “ Dnu t 
speak an) nioie about it, tbi heaven's sake," 
died Miss Julia; “ the \eiy iboui^lu of it 
makes me sick, I would not jia\e looked 
at him for a thousand woilds; I wondci 
how }ou could hav(‘ so little sensibility 

Sensibility, m\ deai niece," said I,adv 
(ire), “ IS but too often another wool Ibi 
sellisliiiess. llebeve uu*, that that sensibi- 
lity, winch tuiiis with disoiist fiom the 
si^^ht ot’misciy it has the powei to ielie\e, 
Is not of the iiL!;hl kind. weep at the 
ima^'inaiw tale oi soiiow' e\hibil(*d in a 
Hovel oi a tiai;ed\, is to induli>'e a h'l'l- 
ill”:, in w hu li theie is neilhei \iee nor 
,\iitue; but when tin eomj)assion wlmh 
louelu'.s the heait. leads ffie hands h) ai- 
ford relief, and bcne\olenee becomes a 
princi[>le (d’ action, it is then, and then 
^'iily, that it is tiulv commend.ible," I 
peiceive that )our ladyship has studied Mt 
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Hume’s Principles of General tFtility,” said 
Mr Axiom. No,” said Mr Puzzledorf; 

is evident, lier ladyship has taken her 
opinions from mj/ Essay on (he Eternal and 
Necessary Fitness and Congriiity of Things.'' 
‘‘ I have taken them,” said her lad}sinp, 
from the doctrines and examples of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles.” 

In this life, composed of good and 
evil,” this younger sister of' the Baronet 
has had her shaie of calami t} . Her mar- 
riage with Sir Philip Grey, was an union 
of nuilual affection, founded on mutual 
esteem, and productive of mutual felicit} 

Though a Baronet, his estate was not 
extensive; and^rom it a numerous family 
of brothers and sisters were to be provid- 
ed with tortunes, suited to their birth. 
Sir Pliilip and his lady, having the same 
views and opinions, easily settled the plan 
of their future life. I'hcy took the man- 
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ageineiit of their estate into their own 
liamls: taste and elegance hecaine a Mih- 
stitute for splendor; and the propriety of 
domestic arrangement, amply compensated 
(()! the ahseiu'e of a few ai tides of siiper- 
flnoiis luxury. Hut though they lelreneh- 
ed in ostentation, the} decreased not in 
hospitalit} ; theii house was the refuge* of 
tlie distressed, the home of meiit, and the 
central point of all the genius and the ta- 
lent w hich lh(‘ surrounding count i\ could 
boast. In addition to the caic ol thcii 
fortune, thc\ look upon themsehes the 
sole care of the education ot their cliil 
(lien. — Hut, notwithstanding all these avo- 
cations, they still found time foi tlic pin- 
suit of litciatuic, for which theii taste ic- 
mained uiidiminished. Hady dicy was 
not only (as is universally Ihe custom in 
this country’') the companion ot her lius- 

• It is 1)V sniiu* of tiH' Hunloo authors nuntionpft, as 
one of the in<lh|X'nMhle cjualities of a li;oo<I wife tliat 
she never presuiiu s to cat, until her huahinnl has finished 
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band's tabic, but the partner of his studies, 
and by Inni, lier opinions were as much 
respected, as her person was beloved. 

Years rolled on, and each retimiing 
season saw an increase of llie happiness of 
this well-matched pair. But who can 
give stabilily (o the felicity of mortals? 
While yet in the prime of life, this amia- 
ble and happy husband wais seized by the 
ruthless hand of disease, in whose rude 
grasj) the vigour of life was blasted, and 
the gay hopes of futuie enjoyment dashed 
on the rocks of disappointment. Ilis 
senses, of whiel) he suffered a temj)orary 
dej)^i^ ation, were gradually restored; but 
the wheels of life were clogged; the vital 
Iluid stagnated in the veins, or moved 
with such lingering and unecjual pace, as 
was nnecjual to the re-animation of the 
palsied lind)s; nor did he ever recover a 
siilhcient degree of strength, to enable 
him to quit his apartment. In such a situ- 
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ation, in vain would a man have looked 
for consolation in the pretty face of a fool : 
In vain would lie have expecled it from 
tlie trilling acTom|)lij>hmenls, to the ac- 
(|uirenieiil of which, the most piccioiis 
years of life are commonly devoted. Alas ! 
though Lady (Ley could have sj)okeu 
French with the fluency of a Paiisian; 
though she coidd have danced with the 
grace of an angel ; though she could h;i\c 
painted a llowei, or a huttcrlly, c\'en with- 
out the assistance ot‘ her draw'ing-mastcr, 
and run over the keys of licr harj)sichord 
with tlie most astonishing lapidity- -little 
comfort would it have given to the heart 
of her sick hiishand. 

In an understanding cm idled by tlie 
accumulations of wdisdom, a temper re- 
gulated by the precepts of Chiistianity, 
and a heart replete with tendciness, Sir 
Philip found a moie solid resouice. lly 
these endowments, was his lady enabled 



to manage the affairs of her family, and 
the concerns of his estate ; to watch over 
the education of her children; and, by the 
unremitting attentions of endearing affec- 
tion, to cheer the spirits that were broken 
by confinement, and sooth the sufferings 
of a bed of pain. Nor was the perform- 
ance of these multifarious duties the sud- 
den effect of a short-lived energy. During 
the six years in which her husband linger- 
ed under the partial dominion of death, 
the fortitude of his lady remained unshak- 
en, her perseverance unabated ; and when 
at length his soul was suffered to depart 
from the decayed mansion of mortality, 
though her heart was possessed with too 
much sensibility, not to feel with sorrow 
the stroke of separation, the assured hope 
of a re-union with the object of her affec- 
tions in the regions of immortality, afforded 
consolation to her wounded mind. — Yes, 
Maandaara, notwithstanding all I have smd 
in favQur of this excellent woman, truth 
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obliges me to confess, that the powers of 
her mind are not sufficiently enlarged to 
embrace the doctrines of Atheism ! She is 
blind enough, not to perceive the evident 
superioriiy of any of the systems- of the 
philosopliers to the Christian faith; and 
weakly asserts, that if all that was taught 
by Jesus Chiist and his Apostles was ge*’ 
nerally practised, it would*!)e no great in- 
jury to the happiness of society. — She 
takes great pleasure in the contemplation 
of a future state, and carries her prejudices 
so far as to declare, that she considers the 
account of it, as given in Scripture, as little 
less easy of belief than the .system of Mr 
Puzzledorf ; and that she finds it more 
satisfactory to rest her hopes on the pro- 
mises of her Saviour, than on the perma- 
nent existence of the little imperishable 
stamina at the top of the nose !! 

Not contented with making the precepts 
and doctrines of Christianity the guide of 
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her own conduct, she has endeavoure<J to 
instil them into the minds of her children ; 
and so well has she succeeded, that her 
eldest son, at the age of nineteen, though 
possessed of an uncommon degree of learn- 
ing, sense, and spirit — is not ashamed to 
confess that he is a Christian ! 


Alas ! my friend, how shall I inform 
you of the events of tiris morning ? — The 
num'ber of philosophers is diminished ! 
The promising sprout of Infidelity, whbse 
early genius gave such hopes of future 
greatness — he, by the prowess of whose 
pen it wtis expected that religion should 
be routed from the world — the nephew of 
Doctor Sceptic — this morning, took the 
privilege of a philosopher, and shot him- 
self through the head ! ' 
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As I find, upon inquiry, that this is 4 
privilege which is often claimed, and a 
practice that is very common with the 
philosophers of England, I suppose it is 
found to be conducive to general utility, 
and agreeable to the eternal and necessary 
congruity and fitness of things. 

The cvistuig circumstances which im- 
pelled this young man to make so philo- 
sophical an exit, have been, to all appear- 
ance, fully explained ; and as you may 
have some curiosity concerning them, I 
shall briefly state them for your perusal. 

It appears that his father, a man of rigid 
morals and austere rievotion, who lived in 
the exercise of mufcli piety towards God, 
and much charity to his fellow-creatures, 
some years ago received into his family, 
the orphan niece of his wife. She was 
educated with his own children, and shar- 
ed with them the benefit of his inslruc- 
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tions, and the tender|liess of his paternal 
love. Her beauty made an early impres- 
sion upon the heart of her cousin, and 
such was her merit in the eyes of the old 
man, that, preferring the happiness of his 
son to the aggrandizement of his family, 
he consented that their union should take 
place, as soon as the young man should 
have attained his one and twentieth year 
It was agreed, that he should employ the 
interval in what is called an Attendance 
upon the Temple ; and, according to a 
previous invitation from^his uncle, Doctor 
Sceptic, should during that period take up 
his residence at his house, in the capital. — 
There the young man had not long resided, 
till a new light burst upon his eyes : he saw 
things as he had nevbr seen them before . 
saw that religion was a bugbear, made to 
keep the vulgar in awe : — saw that his 
father was a fopl ; and, as I have before 
mentioned, learnt t© laugh at his preju- 
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dices, and 'his pirty, in a very edifying 
manner. 

In the summer, he returned into the 
country ; found his cousin lovely and alVec- 
tionatc as ever, and liad no great ditlicidly 
in initiating her into all the mysteries of 
Scepticism. They both found it a charm- 
ing thing to be so much wiser than their 
instructors ; and wondered they couhl so 
long liavc been biindc<l by prejudices, 
whose alMurdities were so obvious. The 
young man went again to town, became 
every day more enlightened, and soon dis- 
covered that marriage was a piece of 
priest-craft — an ignoble bondage— a chain, 
which no man of sense should submit to 
wear. 

He hastened to return to the country, to 
communicate to his cousin this important 
discove/y. Finding some difficulty in con- 
vincing her understanding of the truth of 
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this new doctrine, he applied to the soft- 
ness of her heart; he pretended llfilfcubt 
of her affection, appealed to her genero- 
sity, and — completed her ruin. 

Still the poor girl was not sufficiently 
convinced of the propriety of her conduct, 
not to entertain some doubts and appre- 
hensions, which the young philosopher 
soon grew tired of hearing. Finding that 
their connection could not be much longer 
concealed, she grew more importunate, 
and he listened to her importunity with 
increased indiffierence. At length, to avoid 
her remonstrances, he came to Ardent- 
Hall, where he had been introduced by his 
uncle, wlio made the offer of his services 
to assist Sir Caprice in writing liis book 
upon the Supremacy of Reason^ with which 
the Baronet is soon to enlighten the world. 
— The young man willingly engaged in 
the task. But fatal are the effects of 
early prejudices to the peace of a philoso- 
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plier ! His thoughts became gloomy ; bis 
speecji}5 often of late been incoherent ; 
and every action betrayed the restlessness 
of a mind at war with itself. Even his 
zeal against the advocates of Cliristianity 
had in it a degree of bitterness, wliich 
shewed that they still retained an autlio- 
rity over his mind, at which, iliough his 
pride revolted, his understanding could 
not conquer. 

For the last few days, he had appeared 
to exert more than usual spirits. He 
laughed, when he liad no occasion ; talked, 
when he had nothing#to say ; and sedu- 
lously sought the company of the ladies, 
whom he had before neglected with tiie 
frigidity of indifference. Yesterday even- 
ing, his spirits were raised to a pitcli which 
gave reason to suspect intoxication. When 
he retired to his chamber, it appears that 
he did not go to bed, but employed him- 
self in writing letters to his father, all oi’ 
1 



which he had again torn and scattered 

about the room. At four o'clock in the 

« 

morning, the report of a pistol was heard ; 
the family were instantly alarmed; the 
door of his chamber was broken open ; 
and, on entering it, the first object that 
prcscnled itself to view, was the lifeless 
corse of the young philosopher extended 
on the floor. 

On the table at which he had been writ- 
ing, lay two letters. The first was trom 
his fiithcr, and feelingly descriptive of 
the agony of a parent s heart, on the first 
discovery of a sob’s unworthincss. The 
other was from his cousin. It pourtrayed 
the picture of a virtuous mind struggling 
with the dread of infamy, bitterly regret- 
ting the loss of peace and self-respect, and 
gently reproaching the author of its cala- 
mities, for depriving her of that hope 
which is the resource of the wretched, the 
comfort of the penitent, and the sovereign 
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balm for life ! V To heC,*’ ibe 

said/? “ tebpe was^ shadow Hhich had 
edj a«ray. Onjfe; there was a time, wlieh 
she could have nniled at calaAiity, etichi^ed 
the severi^iOf pain with unshrinkingi|il^ 
signation, and, supported by faith, have 
cheerfully resigned herioui into the bosom 
of her Cnibtor. No|iip,''do«bt and darkness^ 

Si 5)(f’ 

sa¥’upon the realm of death ; she feartafcto' 
die, but she had not eouiage to livIP- 
Death,” she said, “ was the only tefagc of 
despvr ; to it she fled, to savl her 
the reproal&fes of the world, and the tori* 
ments of her own perturbed mind 
with an affecting apostrophe' to the days 
of jfospotted innocence, this unhappy erek- 
fiire concludes her mehmdhply epistle'; 
which, it seems, she had no sooner written, 
than she put an end to her existen^^’ hy 
plunging into the sea ! 

Such has l^n the effects of performing 
VOL. n. 
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Poojah to^lSyatew, fiwnily of xht 

Sceptic?! 

Blessed they, who e?0 extract from the 
pMlsing eveiits of life the divine essence 
of wisdom ! To me it is now made evident, 
that the Eternal Being, who fills all space, 
hath immutably . decreed —that belief in 
his«e^i?tenc€f, and hope of his protectidn, 
shp be necessary to the soul in every 
region end in every clime. This is the 
divine, bresfth, or spirit, of whieh it is said 
by a royal poet of the Je^#^ nation— 
8(^p8t :f<W|h thy spirit, they are 
“ created ; ‘ i>eid thou renewest the face of 
“ the earth. Thoii hidest thy face— they 
“ are troubled; thou takest away thy breath 
“ — ^they die,^and return to their dust” 

' -I?*’-- 

May this life-giving spirit continue to ' 

animate the soul of Maandaara, with Con- 
fidence in die mercies of the Eternal !— 
What can I say more ! 
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Reverence to Ganesa ! 

The previous argumetfts of the philoso- 
phers, in praise of suicide, had not si^. 
ciently enlightened the minds of the fa- 
mily of Ardent- Hall, to prevent tHeir re* 
gardittj^ the^death of young Sceptic as a 
melancholy catastrophe! Though the dif- 
ference of character gave a varieiy to the 
expression of their feelings, all appeared 
to feel. The shock was universal. 

'■'.I. 

The worshippers of System, and the vo- 
taries of Christianity, appeared, indeed, to 
be affected in a very opposite manner. 
The former, who had, till this event, been 
so (^amorous in support of the pretensions 
of their idols, were all at once struck dumb. 
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Not one*’ appeal Was no4^’nlk6e iX^Sniiting 
circumstances. Not one ray of h6jife iarted 
from the age of reason. * Nor did either 
general utiRfy, or the ^tness of things, ap- 
pear in this juncture to afford any comfort 
to their votaries. But while the lips of 
the philosophers were sealed in silence, 
those of the Christian religionists were 
ojWhed'.* Their prejudices, indeed, appear- 
ed to have gained fresh strength : These 
ffejuMtes, which are calculated to foster 
the sensibility of the tender heart, and to 
in^aSe the feelings of sympathy, seemed 
tilJifewise’ eBddwe^'With power to support 
their votaries in the hour of affliction, to 
soften the rigour of anguish, and to pre- 
serve from the tyranny of despair. 


Lady Grey was the person who evinced 
at the same time the greatest degree of 
sensibility, and the most perfect presence 
of mind ; she deplored the untimely d,eatb 
of this rash young man, with the most 
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lively pity, mixed %ah feelings of horror 
and regret ; but for his family, she ex- 
pressed a compassion that rendered her, in 
my eyes, the first of human beings. 

The consolation of that unhap])y family 
was the first object of her concern. Hav- 
ing seen Lady Ardent and the young ladies 
set off for the house of a friend, to wb^«h 
tbq^ had been invited on the first accomits 
of the melanclioly event, she hastened to 
the house of affliction ; there to mingle 
the tears of sympathy ; to speak comfort 
to the wounded heart; and, by sharing 
its sorrows, to lessen their' severity. — 
Such, Maandaara, are the ofiices pointed 
out by the prejudices of Christianity ! 

Deeming it improper, at such a junc- 
ture, to incommode the family by. the pre- 
sence of a stranger, I took my leave of Sir 
Caprice Ardent, and left the Hall, impress- 
ed with a deep sense of the kindness and 
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hospitality I had experfenccd beneath its 
roof. 

Full of melancholy, I proceeded, with- 
out having fully determined on the route 
I was to pursue. To London, I was 
averse to return, and yet knew not how 
otherwise to dispose of myself As I was 
debating this point with myself while the 
horses were putting to my carriage at the 
third stage of my journey, a chaise drove 
up to the inn. From it alighted a gentle- 
mai^--4wft,'^ 0 ye Gods of my fathers! 
yi'hat was my Surprise, on beholding, in 
this gentleman, my former guest Mr Den- 
beigh, the friend of Percy ! He, who had 
at Chunar loaded me with so many marks 
of kindness and affection ! Soon as the 
flutter of spirits which always accompa- 
nies an unexpected meeting, was a little 
subsided, lie took from his port-folio a 
packet, on which I soon recognized the 
hand^writing of Maandaara. . ; ,Hdw did 



my heart beat a!t the sight ! I tear open 
the seals — I read. I hear of the welfare 
of my friend, of the health of my child. 
Ah ! my son ! my son ! What tender emo- 
tions does the mention of thy name raise 
in my bosom! When shall the soft ebeek 
of my child be patted by his father’s hand ? 
When shall my ears be gratified by the de- 
licious music of iny darling's gentle voice.^ 
Detested spirit of curiosity! too lor^have 
I sacrificed to thee the truest, sweetest 
joys, that gem the period of existence! 

My heart is too full to proceed. May 
He, who is Lord of the Keepers of the 
eight comers of the world, pre^ve thee ! 
May the adored wife of Veeihmr be the 
firiend of my child ! ! 
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Denbeigh, at the time’ I met him, was 
on his way to the place of his nativity. 
He requested me to accompany him to 
his father’s house*; and found in me no 
disposition to reject a proposal so agreea- 
ble to my inclination. We proceeded to- 
gether in the same carriage. Conversed 
of ilndia-r-of our friends at Calcutta 
talked of all the-dittle incidents that had 
occurred during my residence in that city ; 
the mostfllrivial of which appeared inte* 
resting to the memory, on account of the 
pleasing ideas with which it was associat- 
ed. Swiftly flew the wheels of our cha- 
riot, but more swiftly flew the rolling 
hours, which were occupied by this sort 
of conversation. 
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About noon, on the second day of our 
journey, we, by the direction of Denbeigh, 
struck into a narrow bye-road, which fol- 
lowing the course of a clear stream, wind- 
ed through the midst of a narrow valley. 
As we entered upon this road, the agita- 
tion of my companion became apparent. 
Every object that we passed, caused his 
heart to heave with tender emotion. In 
every shrub he recognized an old acquaint- 
ance, and in every tree he seemed to dis- 
covet a long lost friend. “ Let us stop 
here,” said he, at a turn of the road ; “ the 
bridge for carriages is half a mile off, but 
I can take you a nearer way.” So saying, 
he leaped out of the carriage^ and 1 fol- 
lowed his example. My friend surveyed 
the scene around, and the soft tear of dc- 
light glistened in his eyes. “ There,” said 
he, “ stands the old thorn, which, at the 
close of evening, 1 used to pass with such 
hasty steps, not daring to look behind, 
froQ^terror of the fairies, who were said 
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to hold their nightly revels beneath its 
boughs. Ah ! there is the wood, whose lil- 
l)erts were so tempting. There the pool, 
where I first ventured to beat the wave 
with my feeble arm. On the out-stretch- 
ed branch of yonder beach, was suspended 
the swing, in which I have so often tossed 
my little sisters, who, half pleased and half 
afraid, squalled and laughed by turns, as 
they were made to fly through the yield- 
ing air.” 

We had now reached a little rustic gate 
leading into an orchard, in one of the broad 
walks of which we beheld an aged pair en- 
joying the smiles of the meridian sun. A 
little boy and girl sported beside them, 
joyously picking up the apples, that lay- 
hidden in the grass. 


Our approach was at length perceived. 
The old gentleman paused, and, leaning 
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on^^lm:,3tafFf» eadeavoinred to recdgnize us. 
The«n>otioa of Denbeigh increased. — He 
bounded forward i- and taking a hand of 
each, while the bursting sensations of his 
heart choaked his utterance — gazed for a 
moment on the revered faces of his parents, 
and in the .next, was in their arms. His 
poor mother could not, for a few minute.s, 
reconcile herself to the darkness of his 
complexion, which fourteen years, spent 
beneath the lustre of an Indian sky, bad 
changed from the fair red and white, such 
as now adorns the face of his little nephew, 
to the deep brown shade that marks the 
European Asiatic. The good lady gently 
pushed him from her, to examine more 
minutely the features whose more delicate 
lines were engraven on her memory. He 
smiled. — In that smile, she recognize the 
peculiar expression of her darling’s face, 
and fondly pressed him to her maternal 
bosom... 



During* this scene, I stdo^ia sile^ md 
unobserved spectator ; nor Was it tii!( after 
a considerable length of time, that Den- 
beigh sufficiently recollected himself to 
introduce me to his parents. To be called 
the friend of their son, ensured my wel- 
come ,* but, that I might not be any re- 
straint on their conversation, I attached 
myself to the little folks, to whom Uncle 
Henry was no more than any other stran- 
ger. 

As we approached the Iwusc, 1 obsejwed, 
at an open window which- fronts the or- 
chard, a lovely girl, who seemed to view 
the party wi^ a grintter degree of interest 
than curiosity alone could possibly inspire; 
Twice stoe came to the door, and twice re- 
turned irresolute. At length she was ob- 
served by one of my little companions, 
wh(^ running towards her, called ont, 
Undt* Henry is come! 'Uncle Henry is 
eomel The words gave wings to her will- 
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img aie& Ac^ down the walk^ and in 
a miffialb her beanteous face was hid in 
the bosom of her brother. 

- The shrill voice of ffly little friend had 
reached farther than the parlour. By the 
time we entered the hall, the servants 
were assembled. — The old nurse was the 
• first who pressed forward- to salute the 
stranger — by whom she was received with 
the kindness due to her afiection and fide- 
lity. Two other domestic companions of 
his youth still remained, m the family; 
tears spoke the sincerity of many wel- 
comes they bestowed on ^the traveller ; 
while the hearty good-will with which he 
received their salutations^ gave a^nvinc- 
, , ing proof, that neither time nor-^istance 
had changed the dispositions of his heart. 

Mr Denbeigh, with that delicacy of at- 
tention*which is peculiar to a fe# chosen 
minds, provided for me an apartitient in a 
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detached ^'liouse, where 
vants were furnished with 'every r^uisite 
for preparing our simple meals according 
to the religion and customs ’of ' our coun* 
try. To this apartment I retired during 
the dining hour of the family ; and by the 
time I ‘t’eturned, I found that an acquisi- 
tion had bemi made to the happy party 
of united fWends, by the arrival of the two 
married dav^ters of -Mr Deribeigh, ac- 
cmnpanied by the husband of the eldest. 
The countenance of this gentleman justi* 
fied'tlie #ia<oter given him by Denbeigh, 
of,,worth^lid\gdod^nature. He was bred 
to bimnesa, and iiait %y industry and appli- 
cation,' t^iwlbed ad ample share of the 
gifts o£i»'*fortune, irhich he enjoys with 
cheeiftiness, and bestows with the frank- 
ness a generous heart.' His wife seems 
happy in his affection, and in the enjoy- 
il{i8$;,ef .3 d^ree of good temper equal to 
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The counteiumcei,of the second sister 
bears a stronger resemblance to that' of 
my friend; it speaks a sonl endowed with 
superior powers; a more refined sensibi- 
lity, a more lively perception, a more cul- 
tivated taste. When the arrival of her 
husband (who had been detained by tlie 
faltsiness of his profession, which is that of 
a physician) was announced, I marked 
the emotion of her spirits. - She presented 
him to her brother, with an air that seem- 


ed to demand his approbation of her choice; 
nor was she disappointed.: t]»?ippearance 
of the young man was too prepossessing 
to fail of making an immediate rateretft in 
the favour of my friend, whose^entiments 
were no sooner perceived by his sister, who 
.eagerly watched them in the expreswmiof 


his countenance, than her eyes seeled 
with delight— In a few minutes mo^c, roy 
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int? village. A man of mild aspect, and 
gentle manners. At an early age, he 
made a sacrifice of ambition to love, and 
married a young woman, whose dower 
was made up of beauty and good tempef. 

Of the numerous offspring wdth which 
she has presented him, the two eldest re- 
side with their grandfather— the youngest 
has but two days seen the light ; and all 
the others their uncles have promised 
provide for. So that the good man looks 
with a smiling aspect upon futurity. 

The youngest brother of my friend, is a 
professor of the art of surgery. A dap- 
per little gentleman, with a smart wit, and 
perfumed handkerchief His brother Hen- 
ry says, he is a little affected by a disorder 
called Puppyism, but that he has sufficient 
n his constitution to conquer the 
which, it seems, is a very com- 
at his time of life. 


Mamina i 
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Never did Calli,’**' in the progress of 
his eventful journey, behold a happier 
circle than that which now surrounded the 
liearth of Mf Denbeigh. When 1 saw 
them sit down at the supper-table, 1 be- 
gan to think the custom of social meals 
not altogether so ridiculous as I had hi- 
therto considered it. At the conclusion of 
the repast, the cordial wish of health was 
mutually exchanged ; and a glass filled 
with generous wine was pressed to the 
lips of each, in token of sincerity. The 
cliecrful song went round, every voice 
was in unison to strains of joy, and every 
countenance was irradiated with the s.milc 
of satisfaction, lleforc they parted for 
the night, the old gentleman, according to 
a \ery strange custom of Ins own, knelt 
down in the middle of his family, and, 
while the tear of joy strayed down^ his 
venerable checks, offered up the sacrifice 

* Time. 
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of thanksgiving to the throne of the Eter^ 
nal ! 

Alas! this poor gentleman is not suffi- 
ciently enlightened to perform Poojah to 
System. He has never been convinced, 
that vice and virtue arc only qualities of 
imagination ; and is deplorably ignorant of 
all theories, save that of a good conscience. 
— Nor has his wife advanced one step far- 
ther than himself towards throwing off 
the prejudices of Christianity. And what 
is still worse — the manner in which they 
have rivetted these prejudices in the minds 
of tlteir children, scarcely admits a hope, 
that any of them will ever become con- 
verts to Atheism, or have sufficient spirit 
to exchange the morality of their Shaster, 
for the doctrine of external circumstances. 
On making inquiry of my friend concern- 
ing the cause of this phenomena, he in- 
formed me, that his father and mother, 
who were of different sects of Christians, 
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agreed, that the religion taught their chil- 
dren should not be indebted for its sup- 
port to the peculiar dogmas of cither; but 
should chiefly rest on the authority of 
that Shaster, which has so deeply incuried 
the displeasure of the philosophers. — His 
mother was the daughter of a priest of the 
sect of Dissenters, who had bestowed such 
particular pains on the cultivation of her 
understanding, as actually qualified her for 
conducting the education of her own chil- 
dren. 

It is, perhaps, to this uncommon and 
extraordinary circumstance, that the chil- 
dren of Mr Dcnbcigh are indebted for 
many of those peculiarities which at pre- 
sent distinguish their characters. 1 1 is 
from tliis cause, that the daughters have 
become learned, without losing their humi- 
lity ; that they are gay, without being fri- 
volous ; that in conversation^ their spright- 
liness is free from the lightness of vanity. 
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and their seriousness from the arrogance of 
self-conceit. Mrs Denbeigh, not consider- 
ing the preservation of ignorance absolute- 
ly necessary towards the perfection of the 
female character, never sent her daughters 
to the seminaries that arc established for 
that purpose, but suffered them, from in- 
fancy, to partake with their brothers, in 
the advantages of solid instruction. — Be- 
ing early taught to make a just estimate 
of things, they learned how to value the 
performance o^^every duty ; nor was their 
attention towards those annexed by cus- 
tom to tlieir situation, lessened from a con- 
sideration of their simplicity. In their 
minds the torch of knowledge was too 
fully lit, to lead to the dangerous path of 
singularity, into which unwary females 
have by its feeble glimmering been so oft 
betrayed. 1 can almost venture to assert, 
that the blooming Emma, at this moment, 
manias the domestic economy of her fa- 
tbeif^ house, with as much prudence and 
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activity as could be expected from the 
most accomplished female that ever issued 
from a genteel boarding-school : — That she 
is as dutiful, as affectionate, as obedient to 
her parents, as if she had never looked 
into any book but a Novel ; and will re- 
gard their memory with as much filial ve- 
neration, as if they had never furnished 
her mind with an idea, or taught her any 
other <luty, save how to dress and play at 
cards ! ' 


The week that has elapsed since my 
arrival at Violet-Dale, has been spent in 
alternate visits to the sons and sons-in- 
law of Mr Denbeigh. As the most beau- 
tiful symmetry of feature eludes the skill 
of the painter, so do thef quiet Satisfiat6tip|i5 
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of life, though sources of the truest plea- 
sure, bid defiance to the powers of des- 
cription : I shall therefore of this week 
only mention one little incident, which 
pleased, in spile of its simplicity. 

On the second day after our arrival, 
while Mr and Mrs Denbeigh, and the 
lovely Emma, were listening, with looks 
of complacency and delight, to the recital 
made by my fpend of some of his adven- 
tures in Intiia^'^^Mr Denbeigh was inform- 
ed, that a person wanted to speak with 
him. — It was a country-man, who being 
by universal consent admitted into the 
parlour, declared his business. It was, 
to pay to the old gentleman a small sum 
of nmney, which, it appeared, had been 
lent, with little prospect of return. He 
received for his punctuality the encou- 
ragement of praise ; and Emma, unbidden, 
arode from her embroidery, to present him 
$om9*(vine for himself, and sweet-cake to 
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take home to his children. The poor 
man was, by this kindness, emboldened to 
loquacity. “ Yes,” said he to Mr Den* 
beigh, “ I defy the whole world to say, 
tliat Gilbert Grub ever remained one hour 
in any man’s debt, after he was able to 
get out of it. And as your honour was so 
good to me in ray necessity, and lent to 
me when no one else would, it was good 
reason to pay your honour first. But, per- 
haps, you have not heard of the strange 
behaviour of Mr Darnley!}^' 

“ Mr Darnley !” repeated Emma, sus- 
pending her work to listen. 

“ What of Mr Darnley r” said Mr Den- 
beigh. 

“ Why, sir, you must know,” said the 
peasant “ that old Be^annn Grub, who 
lived itione of Mr DW^^/ree cottages, 
to whom, I am sure, both your honour and 
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these two good ladies have given many 
and many a billing, died on Friday was 
eight days ; and, on opening his will, who 
do you think he should have left his sole 
heir, but Mr Darnley ?” 

“ Wliat could the poor creature liavc to 
leaver ” said Mrs Denbeigh. “ He was the 
very picture of wretchedness. ’ 

“ Ay, so he >yas,” returned the gar'^u- 
lous old man ; '§fed that was the very way 
he took to Scrape together such a mine of 
wealth. Would ^ou believe it, madam ? 
In the very rags that co^ered him. fifty 
golden guineas were concealed, and a hun- 
dred more were found in his house ; but 
no matter for that, if it had been ten times 
as much, it all went to Mr Darnley. And 
though, to be sure, we could not blame him 
for taking it, yet some of us . thought it 
tnakl; hard, thit while so many of . .his own 
flesh'and blood were in a starving condi- 
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tion, all this store of wealth should go to 
one who had enough of his own. ” 

“ But, whilst his own relations left him 
to starve, had he not been supported l)y Mr 
Darnlcy’s bounty r” said Mr Dcnbeigli. 

“ Ay, that is true,” said tlie peasafit; 
“ but, as old Sam (Inib of the Mill says, 
if any one of us bad a-known of his wealth, 
we would all base been as j^ind to him as 
the squire." 

“ Mr Damley ought certainly to have 
made some present to the old man’s rela- 
tions,” sai<l Mr Denbeigb. “ Ay, sir, I 
thought he might ha’ given some small 
thing amoJig us,” said the peasant, “ but 
never could have imagined, that he would 
liav6 behaved in the way he did.”- 

^‘Go on,” said Mr Denbeigb,. knitting his 
brows. 
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The cheek of Emma grew pale : she 
took up her needle, but remained in the 
attitude of attention, while the peasant 
proceeded. 

“ You must know, sir, that after having 
had a long confabulation with the sexton, 
wilt) is himself a Grub, the first thing the 
's(|uire did, was to send for all the Grubs 
in the parish, man and woman, to come to 
the funeral. ,Some of us were so much 
stomached, l&ii we did not much like to 
go. But, says I, though Benjamin has 
been unnatural to us, that is no reason that 
we should be unnatural to him. So we all 
went yesterday morning, at the hour ap- 
pointed, ami found all things prepared for 
the funeral — and a gallant funeral it was ; 
it would have done good to the heart of 
any of his friends to have seen it. Wlien 
we returned from the church-yard^ Mr 
Damley,' who was himself chief mourner, 
desired us all to go back with him to Ben’s 



cottage, where wine was poured out for us 
by Mr Darnley’s butler, who is lumself a 
very grand gentleman. — When we had 
drank a glass, Mr Darnley got up, and 
said — “ ]\Iy friends,’' says he, I hope 
none of you will have any cause to repent 
the choice made by your kinsman of a 
trustee, for the distribution of' liis pro- 
perty, for I cMiinot look upon his Will in 
any other light. — Here are twenty of you 
present. Ten grand-children of liis bro- 
thers, and as many descendants from liis 
uncles. To the first I have allotted ten 
guineas each, to the latter five, which dis* 
poses of the whole hundred and fifty 
found in his possession — and I hope it is a 
division with which you will all be satis- 
fied.” We all cried out with one voice, that 
his honour was too good ! too generous ! 
that he should, at least, keep one half to 
himself. God forbid !” said he, “ that I 
should take a farthing that my conscience 
told me was the property of another 
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And he looked so pleased, and so good 
Jiumoured ! and we were all so astounded 
with delight ! for your honour must know, 
that ten guineas to a poor man is a mighty 
sum ! Ah ! your honour ean have no notion 
what it is, when a man has been working 
from hand to mouth, now seramhiing to 
get out of debt, and then falling haek into 
poverty — wliat it is to be at once, as I 
may say, set above the world ! ’ 

The eyes of Emma glistened witli delight, 
and the sweet tint of the opening rose-bud 
again mantled over her lovely cheek. — The 
peasant continued — 

Well, sir, w e were scarecly come to 
our senses, as I may say, w'hcn Farmer 
Stubble's cart came to the door, with old 
Martha Grub wdio kept the penny -school 
on the Green Common, and who broke 
her leg last year on going up to the hen- 
roost. We had every one of us forgotten 
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old Martha, but were all willing to club 
her share. No, no," said the 'squire ; 

you must all keep what you have got, 
it was my fiailt, for not being better in- 
formed ; but Martha shall be no loser,'’ 
said he ; I will give her five guineas out 
of my own pocket !" — Who would have 
thought he would have behaved in such a 
manner?'’ 

It was indeed acting very handsome*^ 
ly,” said Mr Denbeigh. 

Noble, generous Darnley !’’ said Kmma. 

It is just what I would liavc cx])ected 
from him !” 

The old man took his leave. — And 
pray,” says my friend, as soon as he was 
gone, who is Mr Darnley ? Is it he 
whom I well remember breaking down 
your fences, in following his fox hounds?’ 

No, no," returned Mr Denbeigh, that 
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was tlie cider brother of this Darnlej-, 
who was then, in obedience to the will of 
his father, preparing for the Bar. He was, 
as you have just heard, too fond of justice, 
to be very partial to the practice of the 
law ; and on the death of that elder bro- 
ther, who broke his neck one morning in 
hunting, he come down to Darn ley- Lodge, 
where he has ever since resided. 

“ He was soon discovered to be a very 
strange, whimsical sort of a creature, by 
the neighbouring ’squires. — The sufferings 
of a poor timorous animal, harassed by 
fatigue, and tortured by the agonizing sen- 
sations of excessive fear, were not neces- 
sary for his amusement. He could enjoy 
much pleasure in walking over a fine 
country, without being the butcher of 
cither hare or partridge ; and take delight 
in rambling by the side of our river, 
though his heart never felt the triumph 
of beholding the dying struggles of a poor 
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trout, or exulted in its writhing' agony 
while tearing the barbed dart from, its 
lacerated entrails. His mind sought for 
other objects of gratification. The study 
of mineralogy and botany, an excjuisite re- 
lish for the beauties of nature, refined by 
an acquaintance with the sister arts of 
poetry and painting, gave sufiictent inte- 
rest to the rural scenery, without any aid 
from the misery of inofl'ensive animals. 
To the amusements of elegant literature, 
he has added those of agricultural im- 
provement. He comes here to take my 
advice about the latter; and on the for- 
mer, I believe, he comes to consult Emma, 
who will give you the best account ol his 
taste.” . 

Emma, at that moment, very suddenly 
recollected something she had left in her 

own room, for which she went in great 

haste, and the old gentleman proceeded. 

At the time that our acquaintance with 
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Mr Dhrnli^ commenced, Emma was in 
her seventeenth year. ; He found her mind 
more ’cultivated than is common with 
girls of that age, and took delight in im- 
proving her already formed taste. His 
conversation was far superior, in point of 
elegance and information, to that of any 
person she had ever met with; besides, it 
must be confessed, that there is a chann 
in the manners of a man who has seen 
something of the world, and been accus- 
tomed to'move in the upper circles of life, 
which is very captivating to a delicate 
mind. I saw the impression that was 
made on my poor Emma's, and trembled 
for the peace of my sweet child- I fear- 
ed, that by acquiring a taste for that sort 
of refinement of sentiment and manners, 
which is so rarely to be met with in the 
country, she might injure her future hap- 
piness. I know not if Darnley perceived 
my uneasiness, but he soon took an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to me on the subje^- 
1 
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He told me, that his affection for my 
daughter sliould long ago have led him to 
make proposals to me on her account, hut 
that the disparity of their ages had ren- 
dered him anxious to make such an interest 
in her esteem, as might supply the ])laec 
of that romantic passion, which, during 
the reign of fancy, is deemed essential to 
nuptial happiness. I approved of liis con- 
duct, and told him, that, in regard to my 
daughters, I had laid down a rule to which 
I had invaiiably adhered, and that was, 
never to give my consent to their entering 
into any engagement, before they had en- 
tered their twentieth year.” 

Then you did not intend they should 
marry nabobs,” said my friend. Why, 
we Indians never think of any thing be- 
yond sixteen.” 

Then you do not think of the bless- 
ing of mutual happiness,” said his father. 

VOL. II. u 
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“ Why not ?” returned my friend. “ IFe 
think of happiness in the possession of 
youth and beauty ; and our young wives 
think of it in the enjoyment of our for- 
tunes. — Is not this being mutually Iiappy r” 
“Short-lived happiness!” rejoined his fa- 
ther, “ which is certainly c.xtinguished by 
satiety, and probably succeeded by disgust. 
— The first sight sympalhy of souls,” con- 
tinued Mr Dcnbeigh, “ is laughed at by 
any well educated girl ; but such an union 
pf minds as includes a similarity of taste 
and sentiment ; such a degree of esteem 
as is essential to mutual confidence, is, in 
my opinion, absolutely necessary between 
two people, who are to be bound in part- 
nership for life. And is a girl of sixteen 
a proper judge of the qualifies necessary 
for such an union r” — “ But, if I mistake 
not,” returned my friend, “ the age of Mr 
Darnley very nearly rloubles that of my 
sister.” “ True,” replied the old gentle- 
raan ; “ but Mr Darnley docs not marry 
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Emma merely on account of her pretty 
face. Neither does she bestow her affec- 
tions on his fortune. The tender friend- 
ship that already subsists between them, 
is cemented by esteem for real virtues. 
If it had been otherwise, it is not Mi- 
Darn ley’s fortune (though far beyond what 
a child of mine is by any means entitled 
to) that should liave tempted me to wit* 
ness the sacrifice of her future peace.’' 

Here the good gentleman was interrupted 
by the entrance of this very Mr Darnley, 
wlio had come to pay his compliments to 
tlie family, on the arrival of my friend, 
t'is noble aspect and graceful manner, ap- 
parently justified all that had iieen said in 
his favour.; and the sweet blushes that 
spread •fliemselves over the countenance 
of the fair maiden, on unexpectedly be- 
holding him— told, that the old gentleman 
had not been wrong in his conjectures, 
concerning the state of her heart. 
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But what does Maandaara think of the 
doctrine of Mr Denbeigh ? Not suffer a 
daughter to enter into an engagement of 
marriage before she is twenty ! — Twenty! 
—why twenty is old enough for a grand- 
mother ! — I fear the reasonings of Mr Den- 
beigh would make as few converts in Hin- 
doostan, as in the English seminaries, 
where young ladies arc genteelly educated. 


We have just returned from spending 
the day with the eldest daughter of Mr 
Denbeigh. 

The company assembled were numerous 
and gay, and the entertainment given 
them by the merchant, was at once sub- 
stantial and splendid. — I should not, how- 
ever, have thought of menlit^ing it, but 
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for the sake of one of tlie guests, whose 
behaviour will give you some idea of the 
manners and conversation of such people of 
style as are sulfered to go abroad after the 
loss of their senses. — When such peojde 
visit, they make use of the comjrany as 
their Chubdars ;* and always keep them 
waiting for their appearance such a length 
of time, as may give them sufficient op- 
portunity for discussing their birth, titles, 
and situation. This lady was accordingly 
announced, before her appearance, to be 
the Avife of a recruiting officer, an«l fif- 
teenth cousin to an Irish Lord — a circum- 
stance, of which we might have remained 
in ignorance, had she arrived at the same 
time with tlie rest of the company. 

When- she entered, the height of the 
chourie that adorned her head ; the length 

* The servant whose business it is to proclaim the 
titles. 
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of the train of silk which followed hei 
into the room, and which did not disdain 
to wipe the feet of the gentlemen ; the 
scanty size of the veil of modesty, which 
covered, or rather, which did not cover 
her hosom ; the quickness of her step, the 
undaunted assurance of her mein — all spoke 
the consciousness of her own superiority. 
T listened to her conversation with the 
most respectful attention, till she mention- 
ed a circumstance, that at once struck me 
with astonishment and horror. “ London,” 
she said, “ was now become quite a desert, 
not a single being remained in town.’ 
“ London ! ’ repeated 1. “ London ! that 

populous city, which was late the residence 
of so many hundred thousand people; is it 
possible, that it can so suddenly have been 
rendered desolate ?” “ Lard bless me,” re- 
turned the lady, “ every body knows that 
there is not at this time a single creature 
►in London : and so I told the Captain be- 
fore we went, but he would go, and staid 
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whole ten days ; you never knew any 
thing so horrid ! Not one creature was to 
be seen.’' 

Horrid, indeed,” repeated I. “ Alas ! 
poor Doctor Severan, what, in tlie general 
calamity, is become of him r” A smile 
which sat upon the faces of the company, 
and a look of compassion with which the 
benevolent Mr Denbcigh at that moment 
seemed to regard my informer, made me 
suspect her insanity ; and she, indeed, said 
enough afterwards fully to confirm my sus- 
picion. 

Poor thing ! she was so incapable of 
concealing her misfortune — that she seem- 
ed to pique herself on having fainted at 
the sight of a red gown in the month of 
July, a convincing proof that she was not 
then in the possession of her understand- 
ing. — The derangement of her faculties, 
may, perhaps, be accounted for, from the 
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many frights and shocks slic has met with 
in a country town, where her husband is 
unfortunately quartered. 

“ The frights," she said, “ came to visit 
her, and some of their heads were so hideous, 
that .she thought she should have died at 
the sight.” No wonder that such a circum- 
stance should have produced fatal effects 
upon a feeble mind. Like most people 
who labour under this sort of delirium, she 
was altogether unconscious of her unhappy 
situation, and really seemed to enjoy a 
fancied pre-enhncncc over the daughters of 
!\Ir Denbcigh, and many other females of 
sound mind, who were assembled upon 
this occasion. “ Alas ! poor lady,” said I 
to myself, how pitiable is thy situation ! 
How much more would it have been to 
thy advantage, to have possessed one grain 
of the good sense of these amiable females, 
whom thy folly holds in such derision, 
than to. have been cousin to all the 
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lords in Chrlslcndom! Had not thy ma- 
lady brought blindness to thine eyes, thou 
mightest, doubtless, have belield in the 
streets ot‘ London, thousands, and teji 
thousands of thy superiors in the scale of 
human excellence f’ — But tlms it is, that 
the dust of folly uliich is shaken into the 
eyes by the hand of aflcctation, produces 
the false perception of objects. 

May \vc have our eyes enlightened by 
the Collyrium* of ju<lginent — so shall \vc 
be able to observe ourselves in tl)e minor 
of truth ! 


* Collyrium. Crude Antimony, and some limes I<‘ad- 
ore ground to an impalpable ponder, uha h tbi* people 
of India put into their ejes, by means of a polisiied wire. 
They fancy it clears the sight, ami lucreascs the lustre 
of the eye. 





I HAVE liad the unexpected satisfaction 
of beholding the sister of iny first Englisli 
friend. Yes, Maandaara, Charlotte Percy 
is now the guest of Mr Dcnbcigh, and you 
may judge how much such a circuinstancc 
has augmented the pleasure of Zaarmilla. 

I did not till lately discover, tliat Morley 
farm was in the neighbourhood of Violet- 
dale, and not many hours elapsed after the 
discovery, till, in company with Dcnbcigh 
and l)is sister Emma, I went to visit the 
late residence of the benevolent old man, 
whose character is still spoken of, in this 
neighbourhood, in terms of respect, grati- 
tude, and affection. The weather was se- 
rene and temperate, such as at Almora we 
frequently enjoy in the depth of winter ; 
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It was what is here called a fine autumnal 
morning. The trees, vvliich weie so ialely 
clothed in the livery of the Mussulman Pro- 
phet, have now assumed a greater viiriety 
of colouring — while some have had their 
green coats changed into tlie sober tint of 
the cinnamon ; and otliers have taken the 
tawny hue of the orange. The leaves of 
many, which, like ungracious children, had 
forsaken their parent stem, rustled in our 
path. Of all the vocal inhabitants of tlic 
woods, one little bird alone, like tlie faith- 
ful friend who reserves his services for 
the hour of adversity, sitling on the half- 
stripped boughs, raised the soft note of 
consolation to the deserted grove. 

Emma, who was our couduciress, said 
she M^ould take us by the private road, 
wliich had been a few years ago made by 
Mr Morlcy and her father, to facilitate the 
intercourse of their families. We soon 
arrived where the wooden bridge had 
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stood ; but, alas ! it was now no longci 
passable. A few of its planks half floated 
on the stream — the rest liad been carried 
away by the fanner, to make up a breach 
In the fence. Ah !” said Emma, could 
poor iMr Morley now see tiiat bridge ! — 
but do not mention it to my father. I 
know how it would vex liim to liear of it." 
We piocecded on another road, and, at the 
distance of a few paces from the house, we 
met with a second disappointment. At- 
tempting to open a small gate tliat led to 
the front door of the house, a little boy 
came out to tell us that it had been nailed 
up, and that we must go tlirough tlic yard 
where the cattle were feeding. 


Emma begged we might proceed no 
farther, and we were about to comply 
with her request, when tlie wife of the 
person who now rents the farm came to us. 
“ Ah ! how glad Miss Percy will be to see 
vou, Miss!’’ cried she. “ I did not think 
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that my son could liave been hack from 
the Dale so soon.” 

Miss Percy!” said Emma. “ W hal of 
Miss Percy " Wlien did you hear of lu i 

Did you not know I hat she came lierc 
yesterday returned the woman, Slu* 
sent a letter to let you know tliat slie in- 
tended e;oinii; o\er to the Dale lo-nighl. 

Sent a letter !” returned Emma. Char- 
lotte used not to he so ceremonious.” 

“ Indeed she is not what she used 1o 
be,” returned the farmers wife. She is 
so melancholy, that I never saw llu‘ like. 
Soij)n after she came, yesterday evening, 
she went out to the garden, and, would 
you believe it 'i the sight ot the j)otaloes 
my husband planted in the place my old 
master used to call his Velvet Walk, and 
which he used to have mown every week, 
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(though the grass was good for nothing, 
to be sure, but to be swept away as if it 
liad been rul)bish), and where he used to 
sit of an evening in the quccr-Iooking 
(’hair, that now, wlien it is turned upside 
down, docs so well for a hay-rack for tlic 
young calves ; would you believe it, licr 
eyes filled with tears at the very sight of 
it? Now, what could make any one cry at 
the sigiit of a good crop of potatoes, is 
more than I can imagine. Rut, says my 
husband, cloift you sec that it is being so 
very lonely that makes Miss so melan- 
clioly ? So I went to her, and though she 
said she liked to be lonely, I W(add not 
leave her to herself the whole evening. ’ 

Vour company would be a great relief 
to lier spirits, to be sure,” said Denbeigh. 

“ Yes, for certain,” returned tlie gooel 
woman, though she took on a little still 
And wIkmi she went into the paddock, 



where the little poney that Mr Morlcy 
‘used to ride about the farm npw runs, Li ! 
see Miss, says I, if there is not your uncle's 
poney; I dare to say it knows yni. She 
held out her hand, and called it by its 
name, and, would you believe it? it no 
sooner heard her voice than it came scam- 
perinjr up. — Poor Mopsy, said she, as she 
stroaked its ears, and again the tears came 
into her eyes. She turned away, but the 
beast still followed her, neighing, till we 
eame to the gate. She then so begged me 
to leave her for a few minutes, that 1 
went on the other side of the hedge, and 
saw her go back to poor Mopsy, and laying 
her hand upon its head, as it held it out for 
her to stroak — she burst into teais. Dear 
licj/rt, says I, Miss, don t take on so ; my 
husband will buy you a surei -footed beast 
than M^sy, at any maiket in the country, 
for live pounds. 
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‘‘ Poor Charlotte !” said Emma : but 
why (lid she expose herself to this torture-’* 
The good woman stared at Emma, wlio 
derliiied listening to any more of her con- 
versation ; hut, demanding which way hei 
cousin had walked, she hastily recjucstcd 
us to ibllow. 

‘‘ How nicely this gravel walk used to 
be kei)t !" said Emma (as we walked along) 
and see how it is now destroyed. These 
slirubs too, so broken down by the cattle, 
how the good old Mr Morlev used to 
delight himself in taking care of them ! 
He is gone ! and, alas ! how (piickly are 
the favourite objects of his attention likely 
to perish! — Put the lemembrancc of liis 
virtues shall not thus fall into obliviod- — 
No!’ continued the lovely moralists* “ the 
trees he has planted may be cut. down by 
sordid avarice ; and the hand of brutish 
stupidity may root out the flowers of his 
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garden; but his deeds of benevolence and 
cl)arity shall be held in everlasling reiuem- 
brance 


Wc were now arrived at the gate of a 
meadow, which was almost encirelerl by 
the stream. A narrow path winded tliroiigh 
the plantation of young trees that oina- 
mented its banks. — At the root of one of 
these trees, I perceived a small bright 
object glittering in the rays of the sun. i 
ap|)roaclied it, and found some leaves of 
ivory, fastened by a silver (dasp, which, on 
touching it, flew open, and discoveied the 
hand-wiiting of Miss Percy. “ It is 
Charlotte's tablets, ' cried Emma. “ It was 
in tVese she used to sketch the eflusions 


ofJicr fancy, on any subject that occurred, 
—tit is still so," continued she, turning 


meV the leaves. ‘‘ Here is some poetry — 
she caniTot think it any i)reach of faith to 


read it." Read it then," said her brother 
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She complied, and read as follows — 

Why, shades of Morley ! will you not impart 
Some consolation to my grief-worn mind ? 

’Mid your delightful scenes, my sinking heart 
Had hop'd the sweets of wonted peace to find. 

pear scenes of sweet content, and careless ease. 
Where in unchanging bliss the seasons roll’d ; 
Where winter’s storm, or summer’s genial breeze, 
Could some }K*culiar beauty still unfold. 

The charmer hope then jierch’d on every hough. 
And sung of friendship true, and love sincere ; 
While fancy twin’d her wreath round youth’s fair 
brow, 

And incm’ry’s annals mark’d no transient tear. 

But now— tlie clianner hope is heard no iiion ! 
Gone arc my youth’s lov’d friends ; — for ever 
gone ! 

The dear delusive dreams of bliss are o’er. 

And all fair fancy's airy train is flown ! - ^ 

Sad mem’ry now must these lov’d haunts invade 
With tlic dark forms of many a heart>felt grief, 
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With bosom’d sorrows, silent as this shade, 

Sorrows from lenient time that scorn relief. 

As to each well known object mem’ry clings, 

She bids the tear of deep regret to flow ; 

To every former scene of bliss she brings 
The throb of anguish, and the sigh of woe. 

As she retraces every blissful hour, 

Here spent with cheerful ho|)e, and youthful jo\, 
Ho|>e lost ! joy gone for ever ; 


The tears which had fallen on the re- 
maining lines had rendered them totally 
illegible. Those which suttused the blue 
eyes of the gentle Emma, stopt her utter- 
ance j/shc hastily put the tablets in hci 
. poc^t — and we proceeded in silence. 


Til a sj)0t that was peculiarly sheltered 
by a row ^ beeches, whose leaves have 
now assumed the colour of the dried cin- 
namon, stood the remains of an arbour, 
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which had once been covered with the 
most beautiful creepers this ungenial cli- 
mate can produce, but which, unsupport- 
ed, now fell upon the ground : no bad em- 
blem of the mind of their former mistress, 
who sat at tlie entrance of the arbour, on 
the trunk of a fallen tree. Her counte- 
nance wore the traces of melancholy, but 
the manner in wdiich she received the salii- 
lations of my friends, shewed that lier 
heart w as still capable of the most animat- 
ed alfection. Me too she leceived with 
kindness ; though tlic ideas associated 
with my appearance ga\e a perceptible 
emotiem to her already agitated s])irits. 
She made an eHort to banish the melan- 
choly ideas which had of late heen '.y) fa- 
miliar to her mind ; and having saliijled 
Ihnma as to the reasons that induced iiei 
to stop at Morlev farm, she cheerfully ac- 
quiesced ill her proposal of returning with 
us to Violet-<lale, where she was received 
with the cordial welcome of sincere afi'ec- 
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tion; and where, in the happiness of liei 
friends, her own sorrows appear to Itc for- 
gotten. 


In this temple of doineslic bliss, the 
flight of time has been so imperceptible, 
that a whole week, which has elapsed 
since I laid down my pen, appears but as 
a day. 

WeJenow that one of the fourteen pre- 
CiOVk '/ things wliieh were produced in the 
(dwning of the ocean, was a learned |)hy- 
siciaiXy but which of the sages of the tribe 
of Vaidva ever contrived a remedy of such 
approved efficacy, as tlic conversation of a 
faithful and judicious friend ? 
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Such a one has Miss Percy experienced 
in the father of Denbeigh. He has already 
convinced her, that the indulgence of me- 
lancholy, instead of being an amiable weak- 
ness, rather deserving of admiration than 
censure, is, in reality, equally selfish and 
sinful. It is, he say's, the height of ingra- 
titude to the Giver of all good, peevishly 
to refuse the enjoyment of the many bless- 
ings that are left us, because we are de- 
prived of a few, which were in their very 
natures perishable. — “ Put, alas ! ’ replied 
Miss Percy, “ what is left to those whose 
earliest and dearest friends have Ireen 
snatched from them by the hand of 
death r" 

“ Much is left to all," replied Mr l!)>n- 
beigh. “ No one, who enjoys the blessings 
of health, and a peaceful conscigjioe, can, 
without ingratitude, repine. The proper 
discharge of the duties of life is a source of 
happiness to every well regulated mind.’' 
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“ But how circumscribed are the limits 
of those duties to a female, who has no 
longer any parent to attend on; no family 
to manage ; no fortune to bestow in deeds 
of charity ; and who has it little in her 
power to be useful, even to a friend:’ 

And is the gift of reason then no- 
thing?” retorted Mr Denbeigh. “ And 
arc the powers of the mind to lie dormant, 
because, forsooth, you have not now the 
management of a family? or the exercise 
of the benevolent affections to be given 
up, because you have not a fortune t<> 
build alms-houses ? These are the mere 
subt^fuges of indolence. Believ e me, my 
der/ Charlotte, tliat whoever seriously re- 
sr^/fves not to suffer any opportunity of 
benedting a fellow-creature to pass unem- 
ployed. will find, that the power of doing 
good is not circumscribed within very nar- 
row limits. 
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“ Why (let me ask you farther) should 
your mind, cultivated as it has been by 
education, and improved by listening to 
the conversation of the enlightened and 
judicious ; why should it not exert its 
powers, not only for your own entertain- 
ment, but for the instruction, or innocent 
amuseineiit of others?’’ 

Ah ! sir,” returned Charlotte, you 
know how female writers are looked down 
\i|)on. The M’omen fear, and hate; the 
men ridicule, and dislike them.” 

“ This may l)e the case with the mere 
mob, who receive every prejudice upon 
trust,” rejoined Mr Denbeigh ; “ bu^^ if 
the sim[)licity of your character remaiits 
unchanged — if the virtues of your heart 
receive no alloy from the vanity ofjiothor- 
ship ; trust me, my dear Charlotte, you 
U'ill not be the less dear to any friend 
tliat is deserving of your love, for having 



employed your leisure hours in a way tliat 
is both innocent and rational.’' 

Thus did this venerable old man per- 
suade Miss Percy to reconcile her mind 
to the evils of her destiny, and, by tlie 
exertion of activity, to seek the road to 
contentment. Nor has his attention been 
conlined to her. Me also, he has honour- 
ed with much of his instructive conversa- 
tion. He has been parlieularly solic’itous 
to know my opinions eoneernin^ all that 
1 have seen in Kngland ; and ex[>eeting 
to reap advantage from his observations, 
I have put into his hands a copy of all my 
letters) to you. These it was easy tor me 
to r/fvc in English ; it having been my 
euviom to write down sueli (‘onversations 
as I intended to recite to you, in that lan- 
guage,^ and after having given it to some 
English fiiend to revise, have from the 
corrected copy made llic translations in- 
tended for your use. 
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Mr Denbcigh was much entertained 
with my account of the philosophers, but 
said, if it was known in England, people 
would think that I intended to turn philo- 
sophy itself into ridicule.” Thus it is that 
the designs of authors arc mistaken ! Per- 
haps this is not the only passage in my 
letters that might, to an English reader, 
appear to he absurd. — Happily they will 
never be exposed to any eye, save that of 
my friend. — It is therefore suftieient, if to 
him they convey a picture of the truth, 
such as it appears to the mind of Zaarmilla. 

I have already hinted my astonishment 
at the number of new books that are^ every 
year produced in England ; but, no\v\|hat 
I know what these books have to encoliiji- 
ter, before they fight their way into the 
world, my astonishment is increased ten- 
fold ! Many and various arc the evils which 
these poor adventurers have to encounter. 
Besides the smarting, tliough superficial 
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wounds, whicli they may exi)ect to receive 
from the small-shot of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen genteelly educated^ who call every 
thing stupid that is beyond the limits of 
their slender comprehensions, they have to 
sustain the heavy blows of those who cut 
down every thing as nonsense^ that swerves 
from the beaten track over whicli tliey 
have been accustomed to trot. Should 
they be endowed with sufticient strength 
to suiwivc the attack of both these adver- 
saries, they have still to pass before the 
formidable phalanx of Reviewers; each ol 
whom, like the mighty Carticeja,* bran- 
dishes in his hundred arms a hundred 

instn/ments of destruction. These terri- 

./ 

/ 

** The Hindoo (Jod of Vu«r. He is npreseuted with 
six faces, and a nuiiilHr of hands, in eu<h of which he 
brandislie« ^.weapon. He rides uj)on a jRacort, an«l is 
usually found in company with his mother Par\ati, or 
the Mountain (ioddess, one of the chanictcrs of (h<' coir 
iOllofSeeva. See Asiatic Kesearches, ud o 



ble Genii are said to judge of books by 
the smell, and when that has happened to 
be offensive to their nostrils, have been 
known, by one well-aimed dart, to transfix 
an unfortunate book to the shelves of the 
booksellers’ slio[)s for ever. But with tlie 
powcrfid is found mercy. Instead of the 
dread wea|)ons of war, these imitators of 
the sons of the mountain-born (Joddess, 
sometimes condescend gently to tickle the 
trembling adventurer with a feather pluck- 
ed from the plumage of the peacock. 

Ah ! if ever friend of Zaarmilla s ven- 
ture to send forth a book into the world, 
may it find these terrible Reviewers in this 
favourable mood! May its j)eifiime^' be 
pleasing to tlieir nostrils, and its form filial 
favour in their sight ! ! 



I HAVE just received a letter from m\ 
friend Severan ; it contains the desirable 
information, that a sliip will in a fe\e 
weeks sail for India — tlie (‘ommander of 
wliieh is his particular friend. In it I shall 
take my ])a'isa<(e ; — and if the powerfid 
Vanina is favourable to my prayeis, shall, 
in the progress of a few lehiinini^ moons, 
again behold the blessed shores of llm- 
doostan, 0 thought replete with exUiey ! 
How does the bosom of Zaarmilla pant for 
tluvpcriod of thy realization ! - \ et shall I 
n H purchase that felicity, without having 
[laid the debt of anguish, in many a tear. 
JJefore my eyes can be solaced by behold- 
ing the companions of my youth, they 
must have been moistened with the sonow 
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«jf an eternal separation from every Eng- 
lish friend. 

From tliis amiable family, fiom the wor- 
thy Denbeigh, and the excellent Severan, 
I shall hare been parted for ever. — But 
the rcnienibrance of their virtues shall be 
the companions of my life; and the idea 
of their happiness shall solace every hour 
ol’iny existence. 

Nothing can eriual the delight of my 
fiiend Severan, at the success of his ex- 
periment ; which has opened a new field 
for discovery, of which he will not be slow 
to take possession. It is a peculiar ad- 
vantage attendant upon science, that'the 
gratification it affords is not more delight- 
ful to the individual, than beneficial t6 
•society ; and it is this consideration that 
enhances every enjoyment of the scientific 
philosojihcr. 
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I cannot help thinking, that this sort of 
philosophy is more favourable to the hap- 
piness of his votaries, than that sort ])ro- 
fessecl at Ardent-IIall ; but this may he 
owing to the advantages enjoyed by the 
former, of a happier method of conducting 
their experiments. It certainly does not 
arise in the latter from any want of zeal, 
or from a backwardness (o repeat experi- 
ments, that have already been found un- 
successful. As a proof of this, my tiiend 
Severan informs me, that Mr -Axiom has 
persuaded Aiiss Ardent to accompany him 
to the (Jonlinent, on an experiment of 
nbstract priitcipk, w'hich, he saj s, “ should 
put a learned female above the censure ol’ 
the worUl.” My friend seems to doubt 
whether the result of this ex|)etiment will 
bring peace to tlie |)Oor lady s bosom ; and 
adds, “ that it woidd be no less sui prising, 
to see the flame of the taper brighten on 
being plunged into mephitic air, than that 
a female, who bids defiance to modesty 
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and (lecoruin, should preserve her honour, 
and her peace/' 

Miss Ardent has resigned her charge of 
the younger daughter of Sir Caprice, to 
Lady (Ley. The eldest daughter of the 
Baronet, the Novel-reading Julia, has, it 
seems, suilerefl much IVom the unexpected 
inetainor|)li()sis of a charming swain; who, 
soon atler he had introduced himself to 
her ac(juaintance, as a liero of exalted sen- 
timent and tender sensibility, was unfortu- 
nately recognized by certain sagacious 
men, from a place called Bow-street, to be 
one of llie tube of swindlers. The disco- 
very ga\c such a sliock to the nerves of 
the young lady, that she has l)eeu ordered 
to a |)Iaee called Bath, for the recovery of 
lier health. Thither her father and mo- 
ther lKi\e accompanied her; and there the 
former, at the instigation of a teacher of a 
sect called Methodists, has renounced the 
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Poojah of System ; and, instead of build- 
ing a liousc for sparrows to make tioncy, 
he now intends to erect a church for the 
edification of the saints. Ti)us doth one 
folly sncjceed fo another, in the breast of 
him who is void of all permanent i)rmci- 
ple ! — May the mind of Maandaara be 
furnislied by (ianesa with the protecting 
shield of judgment, and preserved fiom 
the evils of iuslability ! 


As this letter will he sent Iw a small 
vessel called a Packet, which (Mirics dis- 
patches from this government to the coun- 
l:il of Calcutta, it uili prohahly M'ach the 
ha|)py legioii of Ahuora some uceks before 
thv 1 1 lend. 


VOL. II. 


V 
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I anticipate tbe comments which thou 
wilt make upon its contents. Thou wilt 
observe, that to extend our knowledge of 
the world, is but to become acquainted 
with new modes of pride, vai^ty, and 
folly. Thou wilt perceive that in Kurope, 
as in Asia, an afleeted singularity often 
passes for superior wisdom; bold assertion 
for truth ; and sickly fastidiousness for 
true delicacy of sentiment. Thou wilt sec 
that the passions of men arc every where 
the same; and that the variety made by 
the idol of Doctor Sceptic (existing eir- 
eumstances) is not in the passions them- 
selves, but in the complexion of the ob- 
jects which excite them. Thou wilt re- 
mark, that though vice and folly have the 
appearance of being every where predomi- 
nant, that it is only the superficial obser- 
ver, who will from thence infer the non-' 
existence of wisdoju and virtue. These 
have been traced by Maandaara to the 
bosom of retirement, where lie will have 
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observed them employed in scattering the 
sweet blossoms of domestic peace : and 
though the torcli of vanity glares not on 
their dwelling, and the trump of fame 
sounds not at their approach, he will never- 
theless have remarked with pleasure the 
extent of their silent reign, and, with 
Zaarmilla, will pity the man who can form 
a doubt of their existence. 

Of the various religions of the English, 
I liave given you a full and distinct ac- 
count. You will perceive by if, that not- 
withstanding the |)rogress of philosophy, 
and the report of Sheermaal, that that of 
Christianity is not yet entirely e.rtinct; but 
that, like virtue and wdsdoni, it has still 
some adherents, in the retired scenes of 
life. — You will, perhaps, not have been 
able to discover liow the practices enjoin- 
ed by its precepts can he injurious to so- 
ciety ; and inclined to think, that the love 
of a Being of infinite wisdom and good- 
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ness, and such a government of the pas- 
sions as enables a man to love his neigh- 
bour as liimself, can do no great harm to 
the world. — Obnoxious as the precepts 
which command purity of heart, unfeigned 
humility, sanctity of morals, and simpli- 
city of manners, may be to the philoso- 
pher, you uill conclude that they have, in 
reality, been found as little detrimental to 
the re|)Ose of the individual, as the expec- 
tation of everlasting felicity has been to 
his ha|)piness. I am sorry, that the want 
of success attending the experiments of 
the worshippers of System, presents me 
with nothing to oppose lo your conclusions 
better than asseition ; but if you have half 
the complaisance of the people of England, 
you will think that ought to be suificicnt 
to overturn the dictates of common sense, 
though confirmed by the experience of 
ages ! — Such faith do these good people 
put in the assertions of philosophers ! 


3 
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I am called from my pen to witness a 
ceremony called Signing the Settlements, 
which is preliminary to the marriage of 
Mr Darnley and the blooming Kmina. 
The day after to-morrow is fixed for their 
nuptials, and on the day following, the 
amiable bride departs with her husband, 
loaded with paternal blessings. Tliough 
every thing is to be conducted in common 
form, and exactly in conformity to Chris- 
tian i)rejiidices, I do not know but this 
gentle and unassuming girl may have as 
great a chance for happiness, as if she had 
gone off with her lover on an experiment 
of abstract principle. 

“ May the conduct of those who act 
“ well, afford |)leasure to the mind! — May 
“ you, ye good, find friends in this world ) 

May virtue be for ever to be found !” 


In reading the letters of a friend, may 
the goodness of his intention be put in 



the balance ^th his errors,- and where 
the former is found predominant, may the 
latter be consigned to oblivion ! 

What can I say more ? 
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